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PON important Minute has 
a 4G “‘“¢ “just been issued under 
y 1 id ¥ ‘> 4 the signature of Mr. 
alalal ee laliaia| Yohn Simon, the medi- 
POeeeeeerers = call officer of the Local 

a4 4) Government Board, 
calling attention to the 
march of the Asiatic 
cholera towards our 
shores, and containing 
suggestions as to the 
sanitary precautions which are most incumbent 
upon us in the contemplation of such a calamity 
as its arrival. The Minate is extremely full and 
clear in indicating the one main element of danger 
of infection from cholera. But it may be said to 
be even more eloquent.in its silence than in its 
speech. While speaking in the name of the Local 
Government Board, it contains a more incisive 
condemnation of the waste of time, waste of 
opportunity, and neglect of legislative action for 
which the intelligent part of the community 
80 loudly called a year and a half ago, than even 
the repeated remonstrances contained in our 
own pages have implied. 

The responsibility for local defences against 
cholera, both as regards water-supply and as 
regards local cleanliness and refuse removal, is 
vested, Mr. Simon remarks, in the local sanitary 
authorities, urban and raral. “These autho. 
rities are all by law so constituted as to repre- 
sent, in their respective areas of jurisdiction, 
the will of the local ratepaying population ; and 
each such population has had almost absolate 
means of deciding for itself whether the district 
which it inhabits should be wholesomely or 
unwholesomely kept.” 

In this instance, grave with the weight of 
official authority, is summed up the main defect 
of the action of the Local Government Board, 
A measure of national defence has been dealt 
with by throwing an infinitesimal responsibility 
on each independent district. If disease were 
capable of such distinct local restriction that 
each sanitary district would be alone the sufferer 
from its own neglect, something, though very 
little, might be said in defence of this principle. 
Each Union might be said to have a sort of right 
to pay the penalty of its own disease, if it chose 
(as is generally the case) rather to run that 
great risk than to augment its local rates. But, 
unfortunately, no such cordon can be drawn. 
One black sheep could infect the whole flock, 
even if all the other sheep were white, which is 
far from being the case in the present instance. 
A county, or great engineering district, nine- 
tenths of which were in a carefully protected 
state, would be exposed to great and possibly 
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fatal danger by the condition of the remaining 


tenth, left as a seed-bed of disease. The evil, 
as we have before stated, lies in the treatment 
of sanitary measures on non-sanitary principles. 
The health of the country has been postponed 





to the political views of a certain school. It is 
little to the purpose to discuss how far those 
views are right or wrong. They are matters of 
speculative policy, embraced, by those who hold 
them, with a mild and self-contented fanaticism ; 
and the main arguments in their favour are 
either based on metaphysical statements which 
are open to endless contention, or supported by 
predictions of good results which yet remain 
altogether in the cloudy regions of unfulfilled 
prophecy. But let that pass. It is precisely 
because of the controversial nature of these views 
that we insist on the practical folly of their 
application in a case of the present urgency. It 
is to act in the same way as if, on the threat of 
an invasion, the Ministry were to omit the items 
of army and navy from the estimates of the 
year, to save that great outlay on their budget, 
and to intrust to every parish the duty of 
organising its own local defence. It is a return 
from the organisation of our police force to the 
old system of “Charlies,’—venerable watch- 
men, provided with lanthorns and rattles,—and 
private patrols for those who chose to afford 
them. This is what, in other words, Mr. Simon 
points out as the result of the legislation of 
1872, as regards the protection of the public 
health. 

“It is greatly to be wished,” the Minute 
continues, “that the former {of these alter. 
natives,” that is, the wholesome keeping of each 
district, “had, from long ago, been the desire of 
every local constituency in the country: no 
sentiment can be more irreproachable. It does 
not, however, strike us as one that is altogether 
novel. We have heard something like it before. 
We have some faint idea of having echoed such 
a sentiment, in one phrase or another, for at 
least a quarter of a century. We feel a sor- 
rowfal and respectful sympathy for the writer 
who, aware on the one hand of the great 
danger which he has to face, and knowing, 
better than most men, how the precautions 
which science suggests have been persistently 
and wilfully neglected, is yet precluded, by 
official decorum, from doing more than indicate 
the ineffective state of the law. “It is greatly 
to be wished,” we may add, that the President 
of the Local Government Board had realised, 
“long ago,” the fact that there is such a danger 
as pestilence, and that the heavy responsibility of 
a Minister who professes to take measures in 
protection of the public health, is not to be 
shuffled off on to the shoulders of 600 or 700 
local “authorities,” to whom new titles have 
been given, but to whose ever sluggish action 
Government has refused to apply that stimulus 
which would have been at once so simple and so 
certain. 

No one who is familiar with the subject can 
doubt that, by the introduction into the Act of 
1872 of the principle of reporting, not to local 
authorities, who only care to save money, but to 
an official superior, who, in his turn, should have 
been placed in relation with the medical officer of 
the Local Government Board, a constant, steady, 
intelligently-directed pressure would have been 
brought to bear on the local authorities through. 
out the country ; the result of which would have 
been a very different state of preparation for the 
reception of the Asiatic contagion, or any other 
scourge with which we may be visited. “It is 
certain,” says the Minute, “that in very many 
places the conditions of security are wholly, or 
almost wholly, absent.” That is the judgment 
of the Local Government Board, expressed in 
the Minute which it issues for thé guidance of 
the public, as to the results of Mr, Stansfeld’s 
Bill! We had the unusual advantage of the 
thorough arousal of the public of the country to 
the danger of our sanitary condition. We had 
the advantage of a state of opinion which would 
have welcomed any efficient measure, and would 
have sanctioned any necessary outlay. We were 





begged to leave the matter to the Minister, on 


the ground that he was thoroughly aware of the 
danger, and was taking the proper steps to 
obviate it. With more or less hopefulness we 
were redaced to Hobson's choice. The Govern- 
ment passed their Bill ; to them has been left the 
responsibility of carrying it out; and they now 
calmly tell us, that “in very many places the 
conditions of security are wholly, or almost 
wholly, absent.” 

“Tt is to be hoped,” the Minute proceeds, 
“that in all this large class of cases the autho- 
rities, ander present circumstances, will do 
everything which in the remaining time can be 
done to justify the trust reposed in them by the 

fer the protection of the public 
health.” It is mentioned in Holy Writ, as the 
great merit of Abraham, that he was one “ who 
against hope believed in hope.” We wonder 
whether the quotation occurred to the mind of 
the writer of this despairing Minute. We take 
exception te one phrase here used. It was not 
in the local authorities that the Legislatare 
reposed trust. Parliament may lie open to much 
criticism, but hardly to satire so keen as this. 
It was in the Ministers that Parliament reposed 
trust, and it is upon them, and not on local 
guardians, that the responsibility falls. Parlia- 
ment did no more than place in the hands of the 
Ministry the powers which they declared to be 
ample for the protection of public health. In 
our opinion they asked far too little. In un- 
questioned fact they have made no efficient use 
of what they obtained. The justification of the 
trust reposed in them by the Legislatare is 
therefore a problem for the solution of the Local 
Government Board. Mr. Simon confirms the 
justice of our least favourable anticipations of 
the working of a measure which has left the 
conditions of security, in very many places, 
“ wholly, or almost wholly, absent.” 

The ninth paragraph of the Minute is devoted 
to another of those remarks which are at once 
so true and go old, and which, as addressed to 
the local authorities, so much resembles the 
pouring of water on the back of a duck :—“ It 
is important for the public very distinctly to 
remember that pains taken and costs incurred 
for the purposes to which the memorandum 
refers cannot, in any event, be regarded as 
wasted trouble and expense. The local con- 
ditions which would enable cholera, if imported, 
to spread its infection in this country, are con- 
ditions which day by day, in the absence of 
cholera, create and spread other diseases,— 
diseases which, as being never absent from the 
country, are, in the long run, far more destruc- 
tive than cholera; and the sanitary improve- 
ments which would justify a sense of security 
against any apprehensive importation of cholera 
would, to that extent,—though cholera should 
never reappear in England, give ample remu- 
nerative results in the prevention of those 
other diseases.” Not a week passes over our 
heads without some fresh illustration of the 
truth of this statement. Human life is a costly 
product. The resistance value, to use the terms 
of the political economist, of the humblest 
labourer can not be set down at less than 3001. 
or 4001. He must have cost that to the country,— 
probably more. When we add the cost of edu. 
cation, and thus ascend step after step of the 
social ladder, the cost of life increases. Again, 
even in cases of diseases that are not fatal, there 
are great waste and cost,-—loss of time, medical 
attendance, and too often diminished vigour of 
constitution. All this has been urged over and 
over again. We apprehend that it is about as 
useful to present here a view to the majority of 
the local sanitary authorities, in order to induce 
them to inour expense for sanitary purposes, of 
their own motion, as it would be to read to them 
the choicest dialogues of Plato, in the original 
Greek. 

The statement of the medical officers of the 





Local Government Board is of value in another 
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respect. It tends to diminish, so far as the 
voice of experience can do so, one formidable 
cause of danger in cases of epidemic diseases, 
and especially in the case of cholera, namely,— 
panic. One great evil attending the discussion 
of the subject is, that the statements which 
ought to lead people to be wise in time, too 
frequently only cause them to be foolish when 
it is too late. Panic is the natural sequel of 
negligent and stupid confidence ; and the argu- 
ments which are calculated to remove the latter 
often have no other effect than to increase the 
former. But it is well to have it distinctly 
stated, with all the authority of modern science 
and of official status, that “cholera in England 
shows itself so little contagious, in the sense in 
which smallpox and scarlatina are commonly 
called contagious, that, if reasonable care be 
taken where it is present, there is almost no 
risk that the disease will spread to persons who 
nurse avd otherwise daily attend upon the sick.” 
Advice of this kind is of serious value. It tends 
to prevent that demoralisation which is so often 
the accompaniment of pestilence. The two 
highly contagious diseases named by Mr. Simon 
may be called, the latter the terror of the 
parent, and the former the terror of the phy- 
sician. They differ in this respect,—contagion 
in scarlatina, is of the most subtle kind. It may 
be conveyed, and in our own knowledge no 
doubt has been conveyed, in a letter from a 
house containing a patient. But it appears to 
depend exclusively on the transmission of some 
particle, however invisibly minute, of the skin 
thrown off by the patient during recovery. If 
this be prevented, no infection,—using the 
terms as distinct from contagion,—or trans. 
mission of distinct particles of matter need 
be feared. Thus, too, the danger of con- 
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every one who reads it with care will first 
put should be left entirely unanswered. The 
first practical service which a central medical 
authority might be expected to render to the 
public would be, one would think, to name the 
most effective, most certain, least costly, and 
most accessible disinfectants. We may mention, 
in raising our voices to demand efficient informa- 
tion on this point, one great advantage which is 
possessed by the old-fashioned and somewhat 
cumbrous disinfectant, chloride of lime, namely, 
that its pungent and wholesome smell is of 
great advantage in proving its presence. It is 
one of those chemical articles which are con- 
spicuous by their absence. It is of no use to 
say it is used when it is not, and, in nine cases 
out of ten, this is a matter of very great import- 
ance. Condy’s disinfecting fluid is an article of 
extreme value. Its cost is, to some extent, an 
obstacle to its free use, but we are able to bear 
testimony to the truth of the power which it is 
stated to possess. The use of carbolic acid, 
again, has most rapidly spread, as a disinfecting 
agent of great power,—and one which, under 
certain circumstances, and under experienced 
medical direction, can be used on, and within, 
the living subject with success. Chlorine, the 
gas used in bleaching, and evolved from chloride 
of lime, is a powerful disinfectant. Dr. Domett 
Stone has just published a very simple recipe 
for its production, which cannot be too generally 
known. It may be made by mixing in a bottle 
two tablespoonfuls of common salt, two tea- 
spoonfuls of red lead, half a wineglassful of 
strong oil of vitriol, and a quart of water. The 
bottle to be kept tightly stopped, in the cool, 
and in the dark. A little of the fluid exposed in 
a saucer, sprinkled about, or soaked in sheets of 
old linen and hung up, rapidly destroys offensive 





tagion does not arise in the early stages of 
the disease. Small-pox, on the other hand, 
though practically less contagious or infectious 
than scarlet fever, is communicated no one 
knows how, or, at least, no one knows exhaus- 
tively how. It is, therefore, more formidable to 
the medical man, because he does not know how 
to make himself secure against its spread. But 
he does know an almost certain preventive 
to its fatal virulence, and he can tell when this 
preventive—the use of vaccination—has been 
employed. Small-pox, too, like scarlet fever, 
rarely recurs. The patient who has once suf- 
fered an attack very rarely experiences a second. 
Cholera has no such self-compensating power. 
It recurs again and again, perhaps with in- 
creased facility of attack. But we have the 
advantage of knowing that, in this country, the 
contagion of its very destructive spread may be 
prevented by sanitary measures. There are 
certain causes which, especially when the 
weather is hot and close, and fruit is abundant 
and cheap, tend to produce self-generated 
cholera. In some seasons the predisposition to 
this form of disturbance seems to be far more 
active than at others. The absence of ozone in 
the air and a low electrical tension are so 
closely connected with the virulent activity of 
cholera as to suggest certain precautionary or 
remedial measures. Thus the wearing of silk, 
which confines the electricity of the body, and 
raises its tension, is a valuable safeguard. But 
the one great infective power of cholera is found 
to reside in any fluid that passes from the per- 
son of the patient, or in any water that is in 
any way contaminated by such fluid. It is here 
that the infection of cholera is so directly 
checked by the precautions of sanitary science. 
The use of disinfectants in the sick chamber, in 
the drains, and in every spot that can possibly 
be contaminated as above mentioned, is the first 
point. The careful watching of the source 
from which any water used for domestic con- 
sumption is derived is the second, and is one of 
equal importance. Those unsuspected filtra- 
tions from drains, sewers and dust-heaps, which 
so often make their way to the spring, the well, 
or the pump-cistern are the sure carriers of 
choleraic poison. As to this, in the present 
state of medical science, no doubt is entertained. 
That peculiar mode of contagion is the specific 
danger of the cholera as regards its communica- 
tion. Known to be the case, it tay be watched 
against as successfully as are the different 
methods of contagion by which gcarlatina is 
propagated. But the care must be as watchful 
and minute in the one case as in the other. 

With regard to disinfectants, we can hardly 
take upon ourselves a responsibility which is 
studiously avoided by the Minute of the Local 
Government Board. We are at a loss to under. 
stand why, in such a paper, the question which 


or dangerous effiuvia. A new disinfectant has 
lately been introduced, and is highly spoken 
of by the same authority, under the name of 
chlorozone, which is a permanganate from which 
oxygen and chlorine are simultaneously liberated, 
in the nascent state. The action of these two 
powerful gases is thus combined, and it is stated 
that, both for deodorising and disinfecting, it is 
sustained for a considerable time. This fluid is 
in use in several hospitals, and has the great 
advantage of being the cheapest disinfectant, it 
is said, in the market. -We are not attempting 
to pronounce an opinion as to the relative merit 
of these several safeguards to human life. Each 
is good, and reliable, and we hardly like to bring 
before our readers the broad hints which the 
Local Government Board has thus given them to 
take care of themselves, without at least indi- 
cating in what manner they may be able to 
do so. 

It is, indeed, one thing to make such proper 
provision for the sanitary condition of the country 
as can only be effected by a certain amount of 
initiation on the part of the Government, and 
another baldly to recommend the purchase and 
use of disinfectants. That any serious effort to 
perform the first urgent duty will be made by 
the present members of the Local Government 
Board experience forbids us to hope. If any- 
thing could induce the adopting of the sound 
motto, “‘ Sanitary reform must be conducted on 
sanitary principles, and not as a matter of elec. 
tioneering politics,” it might be thought to be 
the utterance of such a note of alarm as that to 
which we are now calling attention. But we 
fear, from the experience of the last eighteen 
months, that it is far more likely that the Minister 
will be content with the issue of this Minute, 
and may even regard it as a meritorious public 
service, rather than read in it, as a clear-sighted 
man must do, his own condemnation for occasion 
wasted and opportunities neglected. Such as it 
is, however, we desire to give every aid in our 
power to its publicity. And there is this to be 
said farther, that no sanitary arrangements of a 
public nature can be adequate to allow any one to 
dispense with the caution and the care of private 
sanitary arrangements. First among the latter 
ranks the use of disinfectants. However perfect 
be the order of water supply and of sewage, 
chemical agency must always be requisite under 
certain conditions. That chemical agency can 
be best applied by the householder; and if such 
be the general rule of sanitary appliances, the 
need becomes tenfold urgent when any infectious 
disease appears or is likely to appear. Had all 





our local poor-rate guardians suddenly become 
converted into sanitary reformers; had they 
taken alarm for their own lives, or had they for 
once counted the cost of preventible disease ; 
had the medical profession furnished a well. 


engineers and architects been consulted with a 
liberal wisdom throughout the land, still would 
it be needful to cry,—Disinfect. We commend 
Mr. Simon’s Minute to the thoughtful reflection 
of all serious and prudent men. 








THE NEW CURRIERS’ HALL BUILDINGS. 


Tue new hall and buildings for the Curriers’ 
Company, in London Wall, which are now in 
course of erection, will, when completed, be a 
striking feature in the neighbourhood. The 
materials used are stock-brick with Bath- 
stone dressings. The building will have a 
spacious basement, with two stories above and 
dormers, and the entire height of the principal 
elevation to the top of the dormers will be 40 ft. 
from the street-level, the width of the elevation 
being 50 ft. The principal entrance, as well as 
the elevation generally, will have an imposing 
appearance. The entrance is supported on each 
side by massive piers, with stone bases and 
capitals. The inner part of the arch over the 
entrance is of stone, with an outer arch above of 
brick, the whole surmounted by a pediment, 
containing the arms of the company in the 
centre. On each side of the entrance there are 
ornamental lamps. There are two double and 
two single windows in the right side of the 
ground-floor entrance, and one single window on 
the left side, all having brick arched headings, 
with stone mullions and jambs. The upper 
windows are very lofty, those in the first story 
being 15 ft. in height, divided into compartments. 
A large central oriel window projects 18 in. 
beyond the main frontage. It is divided into 
fifteen compartments, and is formed in com- 
bination with the two central windows on the 
ground-floor. 

The interior of the building is very com. 

modious. The basement contains the house. 
keeper’s apartments, wine and other cellars, and 
domestic offices. The ground-floor will consist 
of the clerks’ offices, waiting-rooms, and other 
apartments. The “hall” itself, which is, of 
course, the principal apartment in the building, 
is on the first floor. It is approached by an 
ornamental staircase 9 ft. in width, and formed 
chiefly of carved and twisted oak, with a massive 
oak hand-rail. The dimensions of the hall are 
33 ft. by 20 ft., with retiring-rooms on each side. 
The windows in this apartment, which include 
the large oriel window already described, are 
filled in with stained glass containing the arms 
of the company, together with those of the 
several masters and benefactors of the company. 
The chimney-piece will be a special feature in 
the apartment, consisting chiefly of old carved 
and twisted oak, and ia the higher central por. 
tion will be placed the arms of the company, 
consisting actually of those which were dug up 
after the Great Fire of London. On each side 
of the company’s arms there will be twisted 
columns in oak, and above these an ornamental 
cornice, surmounted by a Gothic termination, 
with small carved oak columns and finials on 
each side. There are also double columns in oak 
in the lower portion, on each side of the fireplace. 
Surrounding the walls of the apartment there is 
an oak dado, and the ceiling is in panels con- 
sisting of geometric patterns. It may be stated 
that the furnishing of the hall is intended to 
harmonise with its interior artistic decorations, 
and that the designs for the furniture have been 
supplied by the architects. The second floor 
will contain the apartments of the hallkeeper or 
beadle of the company. 
The vacant ground in front of the hall, which 
contains an area of about 5,200 superficial feet, 
is intended to be covered with buildings 
harmonising in their architectural character 
with the building now in progress, and when 
these are completed the entire block will highly 
improve the architectural character of the neigh- 
bourhood. Messrs. J. & J. Belcher, of Adelaide- 
place, London Bridge, are the architects, and 
Messrs. Perry, Brothers, the contractors. 








Fall of York Station Roof.—A train of 
carriages was being shunted into York Station, 
when, owing to defective coupling, a horse-box 
left the metals and came into contact with four 
of the pillars, knocking them down and breaking 
down a portion of the roof to the extent of 
50 yards by 30 yards, which had covered the 
departure-platform of the station. A portion of 
the roof alighted upon a train standing with 





ordered and hierarchical body of inspectors, and 


carriages, but no persons were injured. 
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THE VENDOME COLUMN, PARIS. 


THE average Gaul is apt to consider his 
decoration,—Order of the Ronge et Noir of 
Monaco, or Golden Scimitar of Tunis,—as of 
more importance in society than his coat. Were 
Paris to be engulphed to-day in some great 
cataclysm, it is probable that the Parisians 
would first erect an Arch of Triumph on the 
morrow, and then think of lodgings. At any 
rate, they have housed a few public services in 
barns, left the rains of the Commune painfully 
apparent in nearly every outskirt, boarded up 
the heap of stones that was the Ministére des 
Finances, made the Tuileries more unsightly 
than the pétroleurs left it, and concentrate 
their energies on the useless column which every 
Frenchman is supposed to contemplate with 
swelling pride and patriotism. Scarcely was 
the restoration voted before the central square 
of the Place Vendéme was screened from public 
view, and the inclosure thus made invaded by 
upwards of 100 masons and engineers. By the 
courtesy of an official superintendent the writer 
of this was admitted within the penetralia, and 
furnished with some notes relating to the 
re-edification of the column, which may possibly 
be of some interest to English readers, 

The masonry work is only just commenced. 
There are more difficulties in the way of this 
part of the undertaking than most uninitiated 
outsiders imagine. It is imagined that the 
foundation and pedestal base can be built like 
an ordinary wall. This is impossible. From 
motives of economy it is intended to utilise the 
stonework of the old column, at least all those 
portions of it which have not been excessively 
attenuated or deformed by the demolition. Two. 
thirds of the materials can be so used; the 
remaining portion of the work will have to be 
executed as at the first erection of the column. 
But even among the two-thirds judged serviceable 
there are only two steps absolutely intact. The 
others require to be repaired, and will be replaced 
or rejointed by means of cement in the Place 
Vendéme itself. But this reparation is not the 
most difficult operation. The interior of the 
column is formed by huge square blocks of stone 
pierced at intervals with large holes, into which 
are soldered cramp-irons that hook the outer 
bronze plates by a species of horseshoe eyelet 
attached to the inmost surface of the plates in 
the foundry. The problem to be solved now is 
one that requires the nicest precision. The 
masonry of the column must be reconstructed in 
such a manner that every hole in every block of 
stone shall correspond with the eyelet of the 
bronze plate which is to cover it. To render 
errors all but impossible it has been decided that 
the raising of the stone frame and the fitting of 
the metal cover shal! proceed at the same time. 
Thus the column will rise clothed, not as before, 
first naked stone, then dressed in the legends of 
the Napoleonic era. M. Normand, one of the 
architects employed on the re-edification, has 
succeeded in disinterring the plans which served 
in 1810 for the primitive construction of the 
monument. This guide indicates many processes 
to be avoided, their results being proved by 
experience to have rendered the old column less 
stable than it might have been. Thus the 
dilatation of the metal was not sufficiently 
allowed for in 1810. In 1873 another method is 
adopted. It has already been said that every 
metal plate is fitted in the interior with two or 
three ledges pierced vertically, and thus forming 
eyelets. In raising the columns brass tenons 
will be mounted in the stonework to correspond 
with the eyelets; and each tenon will be pierced 
vertically to correspond with the holes in the 
metal ledges. These holes will be shaped ovally, 
so that the bolt which passes through both may 
be moved by the dilatation of the metal without 
endangering the monument. The tenons will be 
in close contact with the column; therefore in 
order to pass the bolt through their holes and 
those of the metal ledges a small groove will be 
cut in the stone, thus leaving the corresponding 
holes uncovered. In this wise all soldering, &., 
will be avuided, and the expansion, which in a 
spiral circumference of 268 métres might amount 
to 80 centimatres, will be reduced to the smallest 
possible figure, by this fractioning of the metal 
coat and ite disposal. At this moment the 
architects are studying the quality of the 
materials already amassed, in order that the 
complement may be as far as possible identical 
in nature. Ic is probable that the quarry used 
sixty-three years ago is now exhausted ; but this 
matter is of slight importance. 





by the little bare-legged Caesar placed there in 
1864-65, but by the old statue, relegated to 
Courbevoie, of the Emperor in grey redingote and 
jack-boots, with the arms crossed in the legendary 
attitude. The statue is considerably injured, but 
not irreparably. The new column is not likely 
45-s inaugurated before the end of the year. 
‘aris. 








COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS FOR THE BOROUGH OF 
LEICESTER. 

Mr. T. H. Wyarr has reported on the ten 
designs referred to him, and has selected five of 
them “for the ultimate choice of three by the 
council,” having special reference to this clause 
in the instructions: —‘“The council beg to 
reiterate that the practical every-day convenience 
of the building arrangements should be the 
principal consideration in judging of the merit 
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in the instructions issued to architects, viz., the design 
bearing the motto, ‘Contranando Incrementum,’ for 
having the open parade ground for police only 430 square 
yards i of ‘about 700 or 800 yards,’ as required, 
in addition to other defects which I thought important ; 
and the design ed ‘Simplicity,’ for not having the 
ground-floor story (containing the borough court and 
other offices attached to this department) ‘ level with the 
= marked { on plan of the site,’ but, on the contrary, 

aving it raised some 11 ft. or 12 ft. above it (practically 
one story). I especially regret having to do so in this 
case, for in an architectural point of view the elevations, 
&c., are incomparably the best of all, and the town will 
thus lose the opportunity of realising a most picturesque 
and refined public building ; but I feel that, as a matter 
of equity to the other competitors, I have no choice.” 








The five designs placed alphabetically are by 
Messrs. Goddard & Spiers, Mr. Hames, Messrs. 
Ordish & Tralen, Messrs. G. G. Scott & 
J. O. Scott, and Mr. Wilkinson, on each of 
which he gives a short report. 

In accordance with a wish expressed on the 
part of the council, he has nvot attempted to 
specify the order of merit, though he says he 





of each set of plans, the limited outlay preclud- 
ing excessive architectural display.” Mr. Wyatt | 
says :— 

** Of the five necessarily rejected, I have set aside two 
on the ground of non-compliance with important clauses | 


Cubical Quantities in each of the 





has formed a very decided opinion in his own 
mind as to which of the five sets would, with 
the least amount of important alterations, give 
a convenient and satisfactory result.* 

The following table is appended :— 


Five Sets referred to Corporation. 

















Prices at which each | 4mount approxi- 
Design would work} mate tosum | Sum allowed by 
Designs in Alphabetical Order, Cubic Feet. | out to realise the) propesed to be | instructions to 
amount in next expended. | architects. 
column. 
Goddard & Spiers ............... 1,043,761 7d. £30,443 0 7, £30,000 0 0 
Trmmees f357. Secesk. essiias bcc 928,333 73d. 29,977 8 5, ” 2» 9 
Ordish & Tralen ..;..5.:.....00-<: 980,232 74d. 30,632 5 O, ‘és 9 ae 
OMI = sssisits.eild micas ieaReds 953,580 Tad. 29,799 7 6 j ” 2 
Wailioaee ck. tas dtnks. ee 1,166,782 64d. 30,384 19 O, ie Se 








ARCHITECTURAL COURTS, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


Two remarkable courts for the South Ken- 
sington Museum, filled with equally remarkable 
objects, have been opened. Weshall endeavour, 
before long, to give a complete idea of them. 
It is not enough to say that each court is 135 ft. 
long, 60 ft. wide, and has a total height of 83 ft. 
They certainly constitute one of the bravest 
things done at South Kensington, and completely 
realise Brobdingnag. 








THE BUILDING TRADE IN LONDON. 


THE conference between the committee of 
master builders and the deputations from the 
masons and carpenters failed to have a good 
result. A compromise as to the time when the 
}d. per hour advance should be made seemed 
possible, but the employers insisted on the 
necessity for making the pay-hour on Saturday 
one o'clock, instead of twelve, adding, that the 
men, if they chose to do so, could stop work at 
twelve o’clock, but they would not be paid until 
one o'clock. The deputation said, while they 


divided into parcels, and sent off to the various 
jobs, and there again divided for each individual. 
In many cases, as we are assured, it simply can- 
not be done by twelve o’clock. An obvious 
inquiry is, Why not obtain the money on Friday ? 
Bat this involves leaving large sams,—in some 
cases thousands,—all night at the place of busi- 
ness, and the masters, naturally enough, object 
to the risk. 

A meeting of the masters is to be held on this 
Friday, 19th, and the sub-committee will report 
the result of the conference held with the masons” 
and carpenters’ deputations, and will recom- 
mend the line of action to be taken thereon by 
the employers. It has been decided by the 
committee that they will receive no more depu- 
tations from the men, unless they come prepared 
either to settle points in dispute or to have the 
whole question referred to arbitration. 





On Wednesday last, a meeting of the London 
and Provincial master builders was held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, Mr. Hannen in the 
chair. Nearly 100 provinci«l associations of 
master builders were represented either per- 
sonally or by letter. 

The immediate object of the meeting was the 





had power to effect a settlement upon the wages 
question, they had no power to agree to an 

increase in the hours of working; and they also. 
further considered that the trade, as a body, | 
would repudiate, under any circumstances, an 
alteration in the working hours on Satarday.| 
The employers then proposed that both the 
wages question and the one hour time on Satur. | 
day should be referred to an independent arbi- 
tration. ‘This proposal was declined by the 
deputation, on the ground that they had no 
instructions to consent to any arbitration, and 
also knowing that the trade, as a body, were op- 
posed t» outside arbitration upon trade disputes. 

At meetings of the men, held afterwards, the 
proceedings were reported, and the offers of the 
masters were rejected. It is understood that 
certain firms will be struck against on, this, 
Saturday, without further notice, unless con- 
cession is made by the employers in the mean. 
time. 

The question at issue,—one o'clock as pay-hour 
instead of twelve,—is so very smali that the 
public fairly ast why should either party be 
obstinate when the evil result of obstinacy may 
be so . Why not split the difference | 
and say half-past twelve ? We have made 
some inquiries, and find that the difficulty is 
‘caused in this way:—Money cannot be had 
from the bankers on Saturday morning till a, 
quarter past nine, even if the bank be near. | 





establishment of a general association of the 
master builders throughout the country, having 
for its object the protection of its members 
against all unjust demands of the workmen. 

A long discussion ensued, resulting in the 
establishment of a General Association of Em- 
ployers in the Building Trade for the essential 
protection of its members; the adoption of a 
code of rules for the government of the associa- 
tion; and the appointment of a council. 





THE PROPOSED MUSEUM AND FREE 
LIBRARY IN SOUTH LONDON. 


Tae preliminary steps for the erection of a 
museum and free library in South London are 
now being taken, and on Thursday, the 3rd 
instant, a meeting was held at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel to take into consideration and 
determine upon the purchase of a site in the 
New Kent-road, near the Elephant and: Castle, 
having a frontage of about 250 ft., and a depth 
of 400 ft., thus occupying an area of nearly two 
acres and a half. 

Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., treasurer of the 
land fund, presided, and said that he was very 
much interested in the undertaking, and should 
contribute towards the funds for the erection 


* Our review of the ten designs will be found p, 477, 





The completed column will be surmounted not ' A large amount has to be changed into silver, ante, 
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of the building. He observed that the museum 
and free library would, of course, cost a large 
gum of money, but it would tell morally, 
socially, politically, and in other ways on the 
mass of the population in the midst of which it 
was proposed to erect it. 

The proceedings at the meeting were confined 
chiefly to the suitability of the site which had 
been offered, and it appeared from the state- 
ments made that the gentleman who owns the 
land does not care to part with it, except on the 
understanding that it is required in the interests 
of the people of South London, and that for that 
purpose he is willing to part with it for 8,0001. 
It was agreed that no site in South London could 
be more central or convenient, inasmuch as the 
Elephant and Castle was the converging point 
alike for omnibuses, tram-cars, and railway 
trains, and situate about a mile from the river, 
it had right and left of it the densely-populated 
portion of South London. Several speakers 
urged that, as it possessed these advantages, 
they could not do better than purchase it, but it 
was ultimately agreed that a number of influen- 
tial and practical gentlemen should pay a visit 
to the proposed site, and give their candid 
opinion as to its desirability for the purposes of 
@ museum and free library before any final 
decision was come to for its purchase. The 
chairman, accompanied by a number of other 
gentlemen, agreed to inspect the site with 
the object named. It was incidentally stated 
at the meeting that it had beem roughly esti- 
mated that the building to’ be erected on the 
proposed site would cost 50,0001; and Mr. 
Clements, the honorary to the under- 
taking, said he had not much fear but that they 
would be able to build the museum for South 
London much sooner than the Government 
built the Bethnal-green museum. 








VISIT OF BUILDING OPERATIVES TO 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


On Saturday, July 12th, the workmen of Mr. 
Y. Hibbins, of Surbiton, were condacted over 
Westminster Abbey by Dean Stanley. and Lady 
Augusta Stanley. The party were shown the 
building in which Parliament first assembled, 
then, by Poets’ Corner, through the, several 
chapels, and back by the main building to the 


Jerusalem Chamber, halting frequently on their 
way at the tombs of monarchs, statesmen, and 
poets, listening with evident attention to the 
short but pithy dissertations om the lives of 
those enshrined therein. Tea was afterwards 
provided for the visitors, 

Mr. Mark H. Judge (fo ), in propesing a vote of 
thanks to the Dean ‘and his laiy for their kindness aad 
liberality, said the visit would be remembered by all as 
one of interest and instruction. By such visits as these 
they were brought face to face with the past history of 
their country, and they learnt of the vast amount of 
thought and labour that had been expended in building 
up the English nation. This would draw them out from 
themselves; it would make them forget the line that 
class from class, and “class’* would be lost in 
** country.” 

Mr. Conelley (stestnes seconded this vote of thanks, 
which was warmly ado : 

The Rev. Dean acknowledged the vote, andsaid it gave 
him great pleasure to assist them in acquiring @ greater 
knowledge of the pas‘, for such knowledge to a great ex- 
tent led to the wise action of the present. It was very 
gratifying to him to see workmen with an intell t 
desire to know more of their ancestors, and he should be 
ever ready to help them as far as lay in his-power. 








DWELLINGS FOR UNSKILLED 
LABOURERS. 


At a recent meeting of the Special Dwellings 
Committee of the Charity Organisation Society, 
Dr. Greenhill said, that the question of 
providing suitable dwellings for mechanics 
might be considered to be in great measure 
solved, but no sufficient answer had yet been 
found in this case. Benevolent. individuals had 
done something, and were on no adgsount to be 
discouraged, especially as they were never likely 
to be numerous. Building sogieties:had suc. 
ceeded in some places ; but these were not likely 
to prevail to any great extent, or to provide for 
the lowest class ; indeed, it was. often anything 
bata boon for a poor man to be the owner of 
his house. Then there were societies: He 
believed that these were the bestagemoy. Com. 
panies, charging rents of 5s. to 10s. per week, 
could be carried on upon a strictly commercial 
basis; bat when the rents were from 1s: to 6s., 
it was almost impossible to make new buildings 
answer commercially. He knew of no instance 
as yet. Some encouragement should be held 





Mr. Cowper-Temple said that it was vain to 
expect any exemption from rates for such 
dwellings. Exemption would only establish a 
feeling against these dwellings in any district, 
instead of in their favour, as the committee 
would desire; but it was very important that 
there was a precedent for Government loans at 
3} per cent. for sanitary purposes. This wag 
sanitary work of the best kind; they could, 
therefore, fairly ask for loans on the same footing. 
The tediousness of the present process might 
also fairly be brought before the notice of the 
Government for improvement. 

After farther discussion, Dr. Greenhill could 
not agree with Mr. Gatliff as to the expediency 
of companies restricting their dividend. He 
feared it would only prejudice the movement. 
He was prepared to withdraw the first part of 
his motion. 

The resolution was then put and agreed to in 
the following form:—‘“ That in the opinion of 
this committee it is expedient that encourage. 
ment be given by Government for providing 
proper dwellings for the occupation of labourers 
earning wages not exceeding 20s. per week, by 
ment offices,—the Public Works Loan Commis-| giving greater facilities than now exist for 
sioners, the Board of Works, and the Treasury. | obtaining money from the Public Works Loan 
The fees and legal charges, too, were so numerous, | Commissioners for building or providing such 
that the cost was certainly made a maximum, | dwellings.” 
instead of being, as he thought the special cir. 
cumstances warranted, reduced to a minimum. 
He would like to see the loans available either 
for repair and adaptation of existing premises, 
or for erection of new ones, under suitable 
regulations for securing that the work be pro. 
perly done and be maintained. No doubt there 



















































































out to them. In France, the late emperor 
exempted improved dwellings below a certain 
rent from rates and taxes, for a term of years. 
He thonght that something of the same kind 
might be done in England. Then societies and 
individuals might be further encow by loans 
on favourable terms. In 1865 he had an 
interview with Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and had been encouraged to hope 
that money would be advanced by Government, 
at 3} per cent., for this purpose, but the interest 
ultimately required was 4 per cent. Govern- 
ment might give more encouragement than this. 
There should be a power of calling in the money 
with six months’ notice at any time, if the 
Government was not satisfied with the way in 
which it was being applied. This sounded arbi- 
trary, but was really only a proper security for 
the right use of the money, and the power would 
not be exercised without real occasion. Then, 
too, the legal expenses of a loan might be made 
as small as possible. At present the conditions 
were, he would not say vexations, but very 
tedious, complicated, and expensive. It was 
necessary to apply to three different Govern. 








THE SHRINES OF THE HOLY LAND. 


Last Monday evening the Marquis of Bute 
lectured at the Tower-hill Catholic Schools, 
Chamber-street, Great Prescott-street, Minories. 
The subject chosen was “The Shrines of the 
were objections, and some very valid ones, to} Holy Land.” The Hon. the Master of Herries 
such encouragements; but the case was so/| took the chair, and, in introducing the lecturer, 
difficult and exceptional that the ordinary rales | said that the object was to inaugurate the More 
of political economy ought not to be pressed. | and Fisher Institute, which had been founded for 
It was, no doubt, possible to provide tenements, | the improvement of young men in the neigh. 
because the people were now living somewhere, | bourhood of the Docks and Tower-hill, which 
but something decent and healthy was wanted,— | name was taken after that of the Bishop of 
something that would not disgrace a Christian | Rochester and Thomas More. The subject chosen 
country. He would move “ That it is expedient | for the lecture was of no second-hand acquaint. 
that encouragement be given by Government | ance with the Marquis of Bute, but was the 
for providing proper tenements for the poorer | result of personal observation of the countries 
classes (1), by the exemption from rates of | he was about to describe. 
tenements below the rent of 4s. or 5s. per week;| The Marquis of Bute, who on rising was 
(2) by giving greater facilities for obtaining |louldly cheered, said he was sure that in 
loans from the Government for building or | speaking toa Catholic andience about the Holy 
providing tenements at 2s. or 1s. 6d. per week. {| Land he would stand excused if he confined 
Mr. Gatliff thought it necessary to have a/| himself to one side of it, about which little was 
distinct movement to provide for this class of| heard in this country, namely, the actual 
persons. The cost of building under the Metro. | appearance which the places presented to the 
politan Building Act was such that it could not | pilgrims who resorted there. He would not 
be done to pay commercially; but from his| enter into any of the discussions or contro. 
experience in ing with upwards of 500/ versies which had been raised about particular 
shareholders for the last thirty years, he felt | places or events, or into any matters of that 
sure that there were p'enty of persons who | kind, historical, sublime, or ennobling; or the 
would be content with the same interest as the | reason why it was called the Holy Land. He 
funds paid if their money was employed for this | would very briefly describe the appearance of 
purpose. He agreed that the Government/the shrines to which pilgrims resorted, and 
might be called on to lend at less than their; would keep himself to the three chief holy 
present rate. The present terms were 4 per| places in the Holy Land,—Nazareth, where 
cent. and forty years to repay. ll. 1s. 6d. perjour blessed Lord was conceived and _ lived 
cent. per annum was required to pay off the}as a boy; Bethlehem, where He was. born; 
principal in that time; it wasn , there-|and Jerusalem, which He selected in order 
fore, to earn more than 5 per cent. with the|to work redemption in the midst of the 
money on these terms. The exemption from/} earth. As concerning Nazareth, although the 
rates, he thought, would be strongly opposed | greater part of Christ’s most divine life was 
from all sides. The Baroness Burdett Coutts | passed there, it was now least resorted to. It 
had invested 100,0001. in this work, and the} was a country in the North of Palestine through 
Peabody trustees had 500,000/. to spend, the} which travellers passed going to or coming from 
yearly returns from which were to be devoted to| Jerusalem. The town of Nazareth was perfectly 
the same object ; if, then, only the poorest class | small and quiet, and had lost all the fame which 
were admitted to their houses, they would form | was formerly attached to it. In that town, he 
a nucleus for the movement, and would not come} believed, the chief of the inhabitants were 
into competition with more purely commercial | Christians. The Church of the Annunciation 
schemes. A client of his, at Hammersmith, had | was built like an old castle, in order to keep off 
tried provi single rooms for the occupation | the attacks of unbelievers. It was a great 
of families. had built them about 15 ft.| square building, with windows high up, and 
square, four rooms on a floor, with washing] rather handsomely decorated within in the 
accommodation on the landing. Each room| [Italian manner. The roof was supported by 
was provided with kitchen-range, gas, two iron | four great pillars. The shrine of the Annuneia- 
bedsteade, and two berths in the wall for| tion was in a sort. of cave or cellar. The walls 
children ; but he was obliged to charge 3s. 3d.| were covered with silk, and the floor was 
per room to get 4 per cent. on the outlay, and as| paved; on the left was a pillar, broken through, 





this was above the average rent for a single| and one of the rubbishing traditions asserted 
room in the neighbourhood, though the Asi that the fracture was paeiten by the at eas of an 
modation was. far superior, they had not let.| angel; on the ground beneath the altar was a 
Improved accommodation was not appreciated. | cross, to be kissed by pilgrims, because it was 

Mr. Bosanquet stated that, under the 35 & 36] on this spot. that the Blessed Virgin stved at the 
Vict., c. 79, the Public Works. Loan Commis. unspeakable moment when she became the 
sioners were authorised to make loans to sani-| mother of our Lord. Over that there were 
tary authorities. at the rate of not less than | three little lamps fastened on the table, and 
3¢ per cent,, or at auch other rate as in the| behind them three courts of arms,—those of 
judgment of the Treasury might be n ,| Godfrey de Bouillon, who.refused to b» King of. 
to enable the loan to be made without loss to the | Jerusalem, because, as he said, Christ was the 
Exchequer, on the security of any fund or rate] only Sonof Zion; five golden crosses on a silver 













applicable to sanitary purposes, ground; the Orderof the Cross and St. Francis ; 
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and that of the Five Wounds. Bethlehem was 
situated about two hours’ walk south of Jeru- 
galem. The road leading to it was, in the 
estimation of ali Christians, holy, because of 
the Virgin having passed over it so many 
times, carrying our Lord, and for this reason 
those pilgrims who were enough never rode, 
but walked. The Church of the Nativity was 
one of the most magnificent in the Holy Land,— 
the last work of restoration having been done at 
the expense of Edward I. It had an enormous 
convent like a citadel attached to it, which was 
divided between the Roman Catholics, the 
Greeks, and the Armenians. Pilgrims had to 
enter, a8 was usual in sach places, through a low 
door covered with iron plates, The Catholic altar 
and tabernacle were most gorgeously decorated. 
Perhaps of all the places in the Holy Land this 
was ed with the devotion, 
because it was the one which excited people the 
most. Jerusalem was essentially the Holy City. 
Most of the pilgrims caught their first glance at 
it from the north, and it was there that King 
Richard refused to look upon it because he was 
anable to deliver it from the pollution of the 
unbelievers. The Church of the Assumption, 
remarkable as the place where the Virgin was 
raised from the dead, seemed to be a matter 
of little importance, so great were the other 
things that were round about it. At the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, the large square before 
it was paved with stones, which were all cracked, 
owing to the number of Christians who had been 
burned alive upon them. Immediately opposite 
the church was the mother-house of the Knights 
of S+. John, a building in a state of great ruin. 
fn shape it was like the Temple Church, in the 
metropolis, which was built in imitation of it. 
The sepulchre was a little ugly building with 
@ dome shaped like an onion. The sepulchre 
itself, the actual and real tomb of Christ, from 
which He rose, was in the inner part, and was a 
place about 6 ft. square, the ceiling of which 
was entirely covered with gold and silver lamps. 
Before a sort of marble slab, which covered the 
couch or localis upon which the body of Christ 
lay, Christians knelt and prayed. This was con- 
tinually being washed with ottar of roses, or rose- 
water, and there were in it little drills through 
which the tears of believers trickled. This was 
the great centre towards which Christendom 
had turned, and it was there that occurred the 
quickening of His body, of which the Scripture 
gave no description, and of which man could 
form no conception. 








COMPLETION OF THE WANDSWORTH 
AND FOLHAM BRIDGE. 


‘THE WANDSWORTH BOARD OF WORKS AND THE 
BRIDGE COMPANY. 


THe Wandsworth and Fulham new bridge, 
‘which has already been described in the Builder, 
is now completed, and will shortly be opened for 
traffic, along with the new roads connecting it 
with Chelsea and Fulham on the north, and 
YYork-road, Battersea, on the south. At last 
week's meeting of the Wandsworth Board of 
‘Works a letter was read from Mr. Jennings, 
secretary to the Bridge Company, submitting a 
proposal to the Board to the effect that it would 
‘be a great convenience to the public if notice. 
‘boards indicating that the route by the bridge 
was the direct one to Chelsea, Brompton, and 
the West End, were affixed to some of the lamp- 
— at a few of the principal corners, and the 

tter expressed the willingness of the Bridge 
Company to place only notice-boards of such 
gize and design as the Board might approve. It 

that the local committee saw no objec- 
tion to this being done; buat on the matter 
coming before the Board last week, the chair- 
man and one or two other members strongly 
opposed the lamps being used for any such pur- 
pose, the chairman remarking that it was not 
altogether out of regard for tre public that the: 
application was made, but rather that the bridge 
should pay. He added that the bridge was a 
toll bridge, and if the Board acceded to the 
application, he did not see how they could refuse’ 
@ similar application from any tradesman who: 
might desire to extend his trade by directing 
ple to his shop by notices on the lien pede 
t resolved itself into @ question of principle) 
whether it was desirable to allow the lamps to) 
be used for any such purpose. Some members} 
present contended that the application ought. to) 
be granted to meet the public convenience,. but | 
the Board ultimately resolved that the permis- 
sion asked for be not granted. 





ENMORE CHURCH, NEAR BRIDGWATER. 


Tuts church has recently been re-opened, after 
the whole of it, with the exception of the tower, 
had been rebuilt. A north aisle, 15 ft. wide, 
and 38 ft. 6 in. long, has been added, a sufficient 
portion at the west end being divided off by an 
ornamental wood screen, to serve for a vestry 
and organ-chamber. The lofty tower, of the 
Perpendicular period, has been substantially 
repaired at the expense of Mr. Broadmead, of 
Enmore Park. As there was evidence to show 
that the top of the angle stair turret was incom- 
plete, and had originally pinnacles, 
these have been restored, and the other pinnacles 
of the tower made good. The chancel arch has not 
been disturbed, althoagh the rest of the body 
of the edifice has been entirely rebuilt. The 
old Perpendicular windows, and many of the 
ancient oak benches, have been re-used, and the 
rood-screen repaired and reinstated. The beau- 
tifal south porch doorway has been re-inserted, 
and its missing base replaced. The new nave, 
with porch, and the chancel, are on the old 
foundations, built of rough local stone, and Ham 
Hill dressings. The new roofs are of the 
Somersetshire type, having pointed barrel-boarded 
ceilings, with moulded ribs at intervals. The 
chancel has a tile pavement, designed by the 
architect, The Jacobean pulpit has been cleaned 
and fixed on a plain Ham Hill base. The chancel 
benches are of oak, with moulded and shaped 
ends. The reredos is of Corsham Down stone, 
the cost of it being jointly borne by the rector 
and by Mr. Jaggars, of Enmore. There is also a 
new font, of Corsham Down stone. The warm- 
ing of the church is contrived by means of one 
of Porritt’s underground stoves. 

The total cost will probably be about 1,5001., 
a considerable portion of which has been de- 
frayed by Mr. Broadmead; the rector also 
contributed handsomely to the cost of rebuilding 
the chancel. 

The architect is Mr. Ferrey, F.S.A.; and the 
contractor is Mr. Maurice Davis, of Langport, 
Somerset. 








FEMALE TEACHERS OF DRAWING. 
PARIS. 


Tue first examination of female candidates 
took place last week at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. The tests are severe, and the competition 
laste more than a week. In the first place, they 
are required to execute in six hours, inclading 
luncheon-time, a piece of ornament from the 
plaster, and their success or non-success deter- 
mines their admission to compete this year. 

Those admitted are required to produce an 
entire figure after the antique, such as. the 
“Diane Chasseresse,” the “Diane de Gabie,” 
or the “ Venus de Milo,” three sittings of six 
hours each being allowed for each work. After 
this proof of the aspirants’ classical attainments, 
they are required to produce an ornament 
derived from forms of the vegetable kingdom. 
The trials terminate with oral examinations, the 
pupils being required to correct a given design, 
point out its good and bad features, and quote 
the principles of art in each case, and rules 
observed or violated, before a jury. The suc- 
cessful candidates are assured of employment. 








THE FIRE-kESISTING QUALITIES OF 
BUILDING STONES. 


In a paper on the “ Fire-withstanding Qualities 
of Building Stones,” Dr. Adolph Ott, of New 
York, who has paid much attention to this sub- 
ject, remarks :— 

As a class, limestones, from this point of view, 
are the worst building material of any of the 
natural stones, as they calcine with great 
rapidity when exposed toa high temperatare,—a 
fact which has lately received abundant con- 
firmation at Boston and Chi Amongst 
limestones, too, it should be observed, the varie- 
ties known as “dolomites” are the worst, as 
the presence of the magnesia in them lowers the 
degree of temperature requisite to the accom- 
plishment of the calcination and disintegration 


‘| of the stone. 


Referring to the. property of granite, gneiss, 
and other nearly-related primitive rocks to crack 
and fly when exposed to the radiant heat of a 
neighbouring fire, a fact. which has aleo received! 
abundant verification at the recent great. fires: 
in America, Dr. Ott attributes the peculiarity 


to the expansive force of the water, which all 
these rocks contain in their fissures. 





Amongst natural stones, Dr. Ott gives the 
highest place in regard to fire-withstanding 
qualities to the sandstones, which are com 
almost wholly of quartz, a material fusible only 
at extraordinarily high temperatures. Artificial 
stones,—such as those formed of Portland and 
other cements,—also rank very high for building 
purposes in this respect, as their composition, 
silicates of lime and alumina chiefly, renders 
them quite as capable of resisting the action of 
fire as the sandstones themselves. 





SHEFFIELD CONGRESS OF THE BRITISH 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue following will be the proceedings of the 
Congress :— Monday, August 18th.—Assemble at 
the Catlers’ Hall at 2°30 p.m.; reception by the 
Mayor and Corporation with an address; visit 
to the Shrewsbury Monuments in the parish 
church, to Sheffield Manor, and to Broomhall ; 
his Grace the Duke of Norfolk entertains the 
Congress at dinner at the Catlers’ Hall, at 
730 p.m. Tuesday.—By railway to Beauchief 
Priory and return to Sheffield; by railway to 
Worksop Priory, and drive to Steetley and 
Thorpe Salvin. Wednesday. — Excursion to 
Roche Abbey, the Church of Laughten-en-le- 
Morthen and 8t. John’s; visit to Rotherham 
Charch and the Bridge Chapel. Thursday.— 
Excursion by special train to Berry Bridge for 
the Roman Station at Stark; thence by road 
through Huddersfield to Almondbury, Castle- 
hill, Woodsome Hall, and Kirkburton, and return 
by Shipley Station. Friday.—By railway to 
Conisboro, to view the Castle and church; drive 
to Edlington and Tickhill Castle, and thence to 
luncheon at Doncaster, at the invitation of the 
Mayor and Corporation. Saturday.—Carriage 
excursion to the remarkable earthworks at and 
near Bradfield, and to the church; thence by 
Bolterstone to Wortley and Wharneliffe Lodge 
and Chase. Papers to be read each evening. 








CONDITION OF THE METROPOLITAN 
POLICE CELLS. 


Tue report of a sub-committee of the Social 
Science Association on this subject has been 
issued in a printed form. It states that the 
total number of police stations in the Me- 
tropolitan district is about 150, and in the 
City, 6. On the whole, the committee are of 
opinion that, with the important exception of 
the darkness of the cells, which does not 
apply in the district of the City proper, the 
condition and arrangements of the Metropolitan 
police-cells do not require material alteration, 
and that they are, as a matter of fact, far less 
open to unfavourable animadversions than some 
recent statements in the public prints have im- 
plied. The want of light (except in the City) is 
the one main defect which the committee com- 
mend to the attention of the authorities con- 
cerned. Except in this respect, the general 
management of the police stations appeared to 
the committee to be creditable to all parties 
concerned. 








OPENING OF THE FIRST LONDON BOARD 
SCHOOL. 


On Saturday last, at Old Castle.street, White- 
chapel, the formal opening and handing over of 
the firat school actually built. by the London 
School Board took place. The Board had pre- 
viously adopted and taken under its auspices up- 
wards of seventy schools of various magnitude, 
but the Old Castle-street School was the first of 
which the site had actually been bought and the 
building erected by the Board itself. 

Immediately after Lord Lawrence’s arrival, 
Mr. Charles Reed, M.P., led his lordship over the 
interior of the new building for a careful and 
thorough inspection. 

Mr. Charles Reed then opened the formal busi- 
ness by informing his lordship that it was his 
(Mr. Reed*e). duty, as chairman of the Committee 
of Works,.to: hand to him the key of this school, 
the first of 73 now building, and rising rapidly 
to completion. These schoola were being built 
under the provisions of the Elementary Eda- 
cation Act of 1870; for tne reception of 
102,600 children, — the number: which was 
declared to be in immediate need ef the 
_meang, Of: efficient. instruction in the metro. 





polis. The Board had atthe present. time 156 


Jachools, with an ample stuff of teachers and 
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pupil-teachers, ready to occupy the new school 
buildings, and all the children of these schools 
were paying a weekly fee. The Finance Com- 
mittee had reported the cost of these operations 
to be up to the present time not quite five- 
eighths of a penny in the pound in each year, 
and the outlay upon sites and buildings was 
spread over 50 years; the money raised bearing 
interest at the rate of 3} per cent. per annum. 
This particular school was intended to meet the 
wants of a most densely-populated part of the 


metropolis, situated, he might say, on the| ing 


boundaries between the City and the Tower 
Hamlets. It had been built by Mr. High, upon 
the design of Mr. Biven, and was capable of 
accommodating 396 boys, 396 girls, and 480 
infants. Mr. Reed, in conclusion, congratulated 
Lord Lawrence upon his being able, after three 
years of laborious work, to witness the accom- 
plishment, so far, of a great educational 
enterprise. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 
London.—Mr. C. Reed, M.P., brought up the 





report of the Works Committee, which was re- 
ceived, and which stated, in reference to the 
transfer of the Shakspeare-walk Female Charity 
School, York-place, Ratcliff Highway, that on 
the 11th June last a reso!ution was passed for 
the purchase of a site for a school in Brewhouse- 
lane, Wapping, into which the children at pre- 
sent in the Shakspeare-walk School could be 
transferred. Tenders had now been invited by 
the committee for the crection of a school to 
accommodate 324 children, the amounts of which 
are as follows :— 





Manley & Rogers............00s0ss008 £4,490 0 0 
Scrivener & White .................. 4,370 0 0 
Pe 6 BER ere 4,290 0 0 
Newman & Mann..........ccccsessees 4,275 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. ........++.000 4,254 0 0 
W. Brass 4,221 0 0 
A. Sheffield 4,167 0 0 
J. . 4,000 0 0 
T. Ennor 3,989 0 0 
W. Shepherd 836 0 0 
W. H. & J. Mansbridge 3,749 0 0 
W. T. Nixon & Son 726 0 0 
W. Crockett 3,720 0 0 





Some slight alterations in the plans have since 
been made which will reduce the cost of the 
building by 3601., and as a provision of 3001. is 
made in the contract for the erection of a house 
for the mistress, the net amount of the reduced 
tender of Mr. W. Crockett, of King’s-road, St. 
Pancras, will thus be 3,0601. The committee 
recommend the acceptance of this tender, a 
further provision of 3001. being made for the 
erection of a house forthe mistress. Cost of site, 
1,4001.; cost of building per head, 91. 8s. 10d. 

Tenders have been invited for the erection of 
a school to accommodate 707 children, on the 
site in Richard-street, Poplar, the amounts of 
which are as follows :— 











Ah, TEER - venoncievinineesinnveinsniglatia £6,380 0 0 
J. Sewell & Son............. see 6,290 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. ......cc0000e0 6,246 0 0 
J. Hearle 6,236 0 0 
G. Limn 6,150 0 0 
T. Ennor.... 6,090 0 0 
EF 6,000 0 0 
RR RO 5,996 0 0 
hig TOUR acerinduSotetecosncenrs 5,873 0 0 
De sciivtinsvisesenenadinbeis 6,840 0 0 


The committee considered it desirable to make 
certain alterations in the plans of this school, 
which will reduce the cost of the building by 
510/., and an amended tender has now been 
obtained from Mr. J. Kirk, of Warren-lane 
Wharf, Woolwich, amounting to 5,3001., which 
the committee recommend the Board to accept. 
Cost of site, 4,0891, 03. 4d.; cost of building per 
head, 71. 9s. 11d. 

Tenders have also been invited for the erection 
of a school to accommodate 588 children, on the 
site in James-street, Camberwell, the amounts 
<f which are as follow :— 





N & Mann 26,923 0 0 
Dove, Brothers ....cccccccsccccossseoas 6,875 0 0 
Scrivener & White .............0000 6,848 0 0 

© MOONE, ccccsetscessseccenshe 6,655 0 0 
E. B. Gammon & Sons ............ 229 0 0 
Ee 5,522 0 0 


In this case also the committee have reduced 
the cost of the school by 5601., and they now 








upon the usual terms of payment, viz., a com- 
mission of 5 per cent. on the cost of the building. 
The school was originally designed to accommo- 
date 1,500 children, but in consequence of a 
reduction in the deficiency of the school accom. 
modation in the district, it was subsequently 
decided to build for 1,000 children only, and the 
architect was instructed to replan the school 
accordingly. A farther alteration in the plans 
was also necessitated by the discovery of a sewer 
running across the site. The committee accord- 
ingly recommend that a fee of 50 guineas be 
allowed to Mr. Manning, in addition to the usual 
commission, for the extra labour incurred in 
consequence of the above alterations. 
On the 12th June, 1872, the Board approved 
the amended “rules for the planning and fitting 
up of Board schools.” Rule 19 provides that 
the words, ‘“‘ School Board for London—Public 
Elementary School,” and the name of the school, 
shall be placed in a permanent and legible 
manner on the face of each school-house. The 
committee consider that the words “‘ Public Ele- 
mentary School” are unnecessary, as it may be 
taken for granted that every school provided by 
the Board is a public elementary school. They 
therefore recommend that this alteration in the 
“ Rules” be sanctioned by the Board. 
The committee also recommended the appoint- 
ment of Mr. C. W. Stephens, as a senior 
draughtsman in the architect's department (in 
lieu of Mr. H. W. Dale, resigned), at the same | 
salary, viz., 1401. per annum. 
The committee lastly recommend that the | 
salaries of the undermentioned officers in the 
architect’s department be increased as follow :— 
Chief draughtsman Mr. T. J. Bailey £20 to £230 peran. 
Senior oa Mr. J. Howes... 14) to 160 ,, 
Junior “a Mr. J. Harland 80to 100 ,, 
Mr. W. Murray 80to 9 ,, 
a ve Mr. J. Lackie 80to 90 ,, 
» is Mr. W.A.Green 80to 9 ,, 
The committee’s recommendations were ac- 
cepted. At a subsequent meeting of the Board, 
it was resolved that the tender of Messrs. 
Aitchison & Walker, amounting to 6,0701., for 
the erection of a school to provide accommoda- 
tion for 822 children, in Bell-street, Marylebone, 
be accepted; and that the tenders of Messrs. 
Sidebottom, Edwards, Coleman, & Co., and 
Hammer, for the supply of 15,000 desks, at 
prices varying from 17s. 6d. to 11. 1s. each, be 
accepted. 
Glaisdale.—The Local Board appointed Mr. E. 
Smales, architect, to prepare plans for the new 
school and superintend the works in connexion 
with its erection; the architect to do the work 
for 2} per cent.,as he had agreed todo. The 
appointment stood between him and Mr. Arm. 
field, architect, who named 5 per cent. as his 
commission, and it was decided in Mr. Smales’s 
favour by the casting vote of the chairman. 
Northampton.—The tenders for the erection of 
the Spring-lane Schools were received. There 
were eight in all, viz., Me-srs. J. Ireson, W. 
Redshaw, D. Ireson, Dunkley, H. Martin, J. 
Watkin, and Claridge (Banbury). The highest 
was for 5,2071., and the lowest (accepted) that 
of Mr. Joseph Ireson, 4,0501. Mr. Walker, the 
architect for these schools, in answer to a ques- 
tion, said he supposed that they would be com- 
pleted in six months. With respect to the 
Vernon-terrace Schools complaint was made of 
the architect’s delay. The Clerk said he under- 
stood Mr. Bland would advertise in the local 
papers and the Builder in the current week for 
tenders. Mr. Wright proposed that the matter 
should be referred to the sites and building com- 
mittees to take the earliest steps to obtain 
tenders, and to make any communication to the 
architect they thought necessary. 
Stainland.—The Board proceeded to the 
selection of plans, four sets of which had been 
sent in, for the proposed new Board school at 
Bowling Green. The Chairman moved that the 
one signed “ Incognito” be accepted. This was 
seconded by Mr. Mellor. Mr. Sykes observed 
that it was certainly the best in its internal 
arrangements. The plan was passed without 
oppsition. Mr. Ainley then observed that if 
the plan was passed by the Educational Depart. 
ment he supposed it was proposed to build a 





” ” 


THE NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


Mr. Wart, in the House of Commons, asked 
the First Commissioner of Works whether the 
revised designs and plans prepared by Mr. 
Street for the New Courts of Justice had been 
received and approved ; and whether he antici- 
pated being in a position to announce to the 
House before the close of the session that the 
contract had been signed and the building 
handed over to the architect. 

Mr. Ayrton said that the Treasury had ap- 
proved of the contract entered into to carry out 
the revised designs and plans proposed by Mr. 
Street; but he was not prepared to state the 
exact time when the contract would be signed. 
He was not able to fix the day when the building 
would be handed over to the contractor, and still 
less would he be able to fix a day when the 
session would be brought to a close, so that he 
could not state whether he should be able to 
intimate before the close of the session that the 
building had been handed over to the contractor. 
The best opinion that he could form, however, 
was that the contract would be signed in about a 
month from that day. 








CHESTER WORKHOUSE COMPETITION. 


S1x,— Having recently carried out a contract under one 
of the competitions for the new Chester Workhouse, I 
had some idea, providing the same architect were success- 
fal, of sending in a tender for the erection of this build. 
ing, in consequence of which I have watched for the re- 
sult with some degree of interest. I find that a design 
has been selected by the committee, and I also notice 
that, in proposing the matter in due form, the chairman 
thought weil to make the following ‘‘rather remarkable 
statement :”’—‘‘ Mr. Littler, Mr. Carter, Mr. Parry, and 
myself, who were appointed on the sub-committee to 
examine the specifications, went through them line by 
line, and we had no hesitation in saying that the one 
selected is by far the best. The specification is most 
strict, and is as much against the builder as any I have 
ever gone through.” 

Now, it appears to me that the foregoing remark, 
which was quite uncalled for, has a material tendency to 
instill into the minds of all honest builders feelings of 
indignation and contempt. Who the gentleman is, or 
what he is, I do not know, but I have certainly come 
to the conclusion that he cannot be very well acquainted 
with the respectable portion of the trade at least. I may 
add that, any man of business, before sending in @ tender, 
would, for the sake of protection, deem it necessary not 
only to insert a strike clause, a bad-weather clause, and 
an arbitration clause, but a clause also which would pre- 
vent Mr. Chairman and his coll-agues from ex ing 
their duty. A Twenty Years’ Supscaipgn. 


——as 
—— 








ANTIQUARIAN VISIT TO 
BERKHAMSTEAD. 


Tus town, which possesses much that is 
interesting to archwologists, has been visited 
by an excursion party of gentlemen from 
London. The party proceeded to the Castle 
Grounds ruins. After taking a survey and a 
walk round, the Mount was ascended, and on 
the top Mr. G. T. Clark gave a discourse on the 
ruins. 

Mr. Parker, C. B., made a few remarks supple- 
mentary to what Mr. Clark had said. 

The party then accompanied the Marquis of 
Hamilton to his mansion, where his lordship and 
the Countess pointed out many objects of 
archeological interest, one of which, dated 161I, 
had b-en discovered in the recent alterations 
there made. Mr. Parker said the house was of 
the Elizabethan style, and it could be made a 
very good Elizabethan house. The rector, by 
request, also read in the hall an extract from his 
book, the “Antiquities of Berkhamstead,” de- 
scriptive of the house, as given by Camden, the 
historian, who called it “‘ Berkhamstead House.” 

The company thence repaired to the es 
Arms Hotel, where luncheon was provided. x 
Clark presided. Mr. Cobb invited the company 
to the Rectory, where there might be seen 
Cowper’s well, and a painting of his birth-place 
by Mr. Wm. Claridge, of Berkhamstead. The 
company thereupon visited the Rectory and 
grounds which were very interesting. 

Under the guidance of Mr. J. H. Parker, the 
church was next visited. Many of the changes 
made in the restoration by Mr. Butterfield were 
strongly condemned by Mr. Parker, as out of 
keeping with proper restoration. The rector 





school on the Bowling Green, to accommodate 





recommend the acceptance of the tender of 
Mr. G. Stephenson, of Beaufort-street, Chelsea, 
amounting to 4,9621. Cost of interests already 
purchased, 1,4221. 16s.; cost of building per 
head, 81. 8s. 9d. 

On the 18th December last, Mr. M. P. Manning 
was appointed architect for the school to be 
built on the site in Cottage-row, Bermondsey, 


300 children, at a cost of 1,5001. On examining 
the plans, he did not think for a moment that a 
school to accommodate that number could be 
built for that sum. One architect in his speci- 
fication said the materia's were to come either 
from Elland Edge or Crossland Moor. If the 
stone were brought from those places, instead of 





gave information in reference to the brasses and 
tombs, and pointed out the tablet in memory of 
the poet Cowper in the chancel, on which are 
lines by Lady Walsingham. On the invitation 
of the Rev. E. Bartrum, the Grammar School, 
which was founded by Dean Incent in the reign 
of Henry VIII., was visited. 

The party then separated, having spent a very 





being 1,5001., it would be double. 


interesting day. 
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‘are fitted up for the storage of bound and and Lancashire and Yorkshire Companies, who 
NEW WAREHOUSE IN LUDGATE.HILL. | unbound te oA . |are the joint owners of the station, and the 
THE new premises of Messrs. Triibner & Co.| AJ] the several stories have communication by several lines radiating in different directions 
occupy a site purchased from the City Sewers means of lifts in addition to the staircases, and | from it, have determined upon the construction 
Commission, being part of the surplus land | the various departments communicate with each |Of a new and greatly enlarged terminus and 
remaining in the hands of the Commission after | other and with the counting-house by means of | buildings in connexion therewith, which, when 
widening Ladgate- hill. A large building, | speaking-tubes. | completed, will make the Preston Station one of 
erected some years ago for the purposes of the | The front elevation towards Ludgate-hill | the largest and most important in the country. 
Milton Club, and which is at the rear of this | eonsists chiefly of Portland stone and white | The plans for the new station and buildings, 
site, was also bought, and the whole now forms | Suffolk brickwork, tuck-pointed with red mortar. | which include the erection of a hotel, have been 
an extensive range of premises laid out as a The ground story has pilasters of red Mansfield prepared by Mr. Baker, engineer in chief of the 





publishing and bookselling establishment. 


stone, on plinths of. blue Forest of Dean stone,| London and North-Western Company, and the 


The shop on the ground floor of the new /and surmounted by figures of elephants, which | Works will be carried out under the superintend- 


building, and which is devoted to the ordinary | carry the corbels that stop the ends of the 
wholesale and retail trade, is 16 ft. high, and has} eornice. The cast-iron story-posts are fluted, 
a gallery running round at the height of 8 ft.,s0| and form the reveals to window and doorway. 
as to divide the wall-space into two equal parts, | The shop front is recessed 2 ft. from the line of 
every portion of which can be reached without frontage in order to a*ord space for persons 
the use of ladders,—a point of great practical | standing, and to give better means of lighting 
importance where the stock of books arranged |the basement. The iron revolving shutters are 
on shelves amounts to about 30,000 volumes. fitted in the transome below the upper light. 





jence of Mr. Carr, the resident engineer at 
| Preston. The works, which in their entirety are 
of considerable magnitude, were commenced on 
| Monday last by Messrs. Cooper & Tullis, the 
| contractors; and here it may be stated that 
' Messrs. Cooper & Co. were not the original con- 
{tractors. The works were to have been con- 
| structed by Messrs. Brooks & Garside, of Bolton, 


} 
} 





The fittings generally are of Honduras maho-/ The general character of the design is round. | but circumstances led to new tenders being 
gany, French polished. The wall-space where | arched Gothic, with an Oriental tendency in invited, and it is understood that the fresh con- 
exposed is finished in Parian cement. The several of its parts. The octagonal shafts to | tract is considerably in excess of the former one, 
lobby, giving access to the ground floor from | the windows are of red Mansfield stone, hollowed | in Consequence of the cost of labour, and 
Ludgate-hill, has a pavement of white marble, on each face. No cornice, in the ordinary sense, buildings of every kind having augmented in 
with a centrepiece in encaustic tiles by Messrs. is designed, but the upper story is marked by | value in every direction. : 
Maw & Co. Paar | coupled windows and projecting octagonal shafts | The station, as enlarged, will occupy an area 
The basement walls are built in Portland | carried on corbels and supporting pinnacles with of upwards of six acres in extent, and will be 
cement, and the floor is of Barnett’s asphalte, | domical caps, an ornamental parapet running | carried under and across Fishergate, the prin- 
laid on concrete in order to secure dryness, a8 | between them. | cipal street in the town, by a stupendous iron- 


this story was required to be used at once for) 


the storage of books, which occupy the whole 
space except that used as a receiving depart- 
ment, which has an entrance in Little Bridge- 
street. Nearly every portion of the basement 


The works have been carried out from the girder bridge stretching along that street over 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. the railway. The enlargement of the station 
Blashill, of Old Jewry-chambers, architect, b , involves the removal of the engine and carriage 
‘the contractors, Messrs. Ashford & Brightmore. Sheds to the west of the approach to the present 
‘The carving was executed by Mesers. Farmer & | Station from the south, together with other 


is well lighted by means of Hyatt’s illuminating | Brindley. 
grating (an American invention which is used to | — 
cover the front area) and by glass slabs in the , THE NEW RAILWAY STATION AT 
floor of the shop. PRESTON 

The departments for Government contracts | : 
and for foreign and American exports occupy| Preston, which is perhaps the most important 
the ground floor of the rear premises, the | town on the railway route between London and 
department for books in the Oriental languages | the North, as regards the traffic which converges 
being on the gallery of the shop before | there, has hitherto possessed a most inconvenient 
alluded to. | station, altogether inadequate to the large num- 

The counting-house, with the office of the ber of trains belonging to the London and 
Belgian Consulat-General, is on the first floor North-Western and other leading companies 
above these departments. The stories above which arrive at, and are despatched from it 
daily. A change, however, is at length about to 
be made, and the London and North-Western 








* See Illustration, p. 567. 


buildings belonging to the company as well as 
to private owners, which will be demolished for 
| the purpose of widening the line, and providing 
the required space for the enlarged station. The 
earliest portion of the work will consist of the 
demolition of the existing bridge or tunnel by 
which the railway is at present carried under 
Fishergate in a northerly direction; and when 
this is done, the line will be widened at this 
point by the construction of eight lines, instead 
of only two, as at present, together with the 
erection of the large bridge over the railway 


already referred to. Mr. C. D. Burgh, who is at 
present executing the great iron-girder bridge 
over the Tay, at Dundee, two miles and a half in 
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length, is also the contractor for the bridge at 
the Preston station. The girders of the bridge 
will measure 125 ft. long, 8 ft. deep, and 2 ft. 
thick, and will weigh about 80 tons each, and 
six of them will be required in the construction 
of the bridge, the piers of which will be of solid 
masonry. There will be separate and distinct 
booking offices, with waiting-rooms, refreshment- 
rooms, and other offices on the east and west 
sides of the line respectively, the passing traffic 
north and south being divided from each other. 
‘There will be a main central platform 1,100 ft. 
long and 24 ft. wide, running the entire length 
of the area of the station, together with four 
other platforms running parallel with it. There 
will also be access to and from the station both 
at the north and the south. The station will be 
covered in by an elliptical roof, in several divi- 
sions, consisting chiefly of iron and glass. This 
roof will be about 700 ft. in length, or nearly 
two-thirds the length of the entire station area. 
The hotel will be a prominent feature amongst 
the rest of the new station buildings. It will be 
situated on a plot of ground belonging to the 
company at the south-west angle of the entrance 
to the station, with which it will be directly con- 
nected, the principal facade being on the south 
side of Fishergate, with a large area in front, a 
portion of which will be ornamentally laid out 
as a garden, whilst the remaining portion will 
be set apart asa cabstand. The building will 
be in the Italian style of architecture, the 
materials being red brick, with stone dressings. 
it will be large and commodious, and has been 
designed to contain accommodation for more 


stumbles in the dark recesses of viscera and 
cloaca, the patient dies,” &c. (is this inevitable ?). 
This is at once untruthful, and needlessly 
coarse. A well-educated physician cannot be 
said to “‘ blunder and stumble,” guided as he is 
by the ever-increasing ‘ight of science and 
modern discovery. He cannot always be bril- 
liant. He is compelled often to “make haste 
slowly.” We have not yet arrived at the pitch 
of cutting off heads and putting them on again ; 
nor can the most skilful “Medicus,” as Mr. 
Chambers chooses to call a plain doctor, supply 
brains to those who do not possess them, a line 
of practice which would be rather remunerative. 

What Mr. Chambers exactly means by a 
medical man “stumbling in the dark recesses of 
viscera and cloace” I cannot precisely fathom ; 
but he should know that medical men do not in- 
invariably diagnose from the excreta of their 
patients, and that the “ars urinarum” is an 
extinct one now. Anyhow, the idea pervading 
Mr. Chambers’s sentences is one which proves 
him to have a very low estimate of the science 
of medicine, and that his respect and courtesy 
for its practitioners is very small indeed. Why 
does he imitate Menenius, in the play of ‘ Corio- 
lanus”? Has he “an estate of seven years of 
health,” that he will ‘make a lip at the physi- 
cian” ? (Act ii.,scene 1.) I sincerely hope he 
has; for then he can “throw physic to the 
dogs”; but surely he need not wish to send the 
doctor after it. No one dispassionately com- 
paring architecture with medicine can doubt 
which has done most for our race,—for this 
ought to be the measure applied to everything, 





than 200 visitors. b i 
The entire cost of the station, including the 
buildings and hotel, will be about 120,000/. 





THE DOCTOR AND THE ARCHITECT. 


Sir,—In your impression of June 28th you 

p» int some portions of a paper on “The Popular 
iistimate of Architecture,’ which, although it 
seems to be in a popular style, and somewhat 
funny, yet deviates a little from exactness in 
ene respect. With your customary fairness I 
know you will allow me to say a word or two 
about Mr. F. Chambers’s reference to a profes- 
sion equally honourable as his own, although 
it always seems to please the public to fling a 
jest or sarcasm at it, and any one is sure to raise 
a laugh if he crack a joke at the Doctor’s ex- 
pense. The analogy Mr. Chambers draws 
between the science of medicine and the art of 
design is rather a lame one, and will not bear 
discussion; but it is to his bold description of 
what jie considers the science of medicine that I 
wish to take special exception. He says, “The 
medicus guesses where he cannot see, and if he 
makes mistakes he shifts the blame ; the archi- 
tect dares not guess,—a false step once made is | 
fatal to his fame. The doctor blunders and | 
stumbles in the dark recesses of viscera and 
cloacee ; the patient dies ; but the much-enduring 
Mother Nature bears the blame.” I put it to 
the candour of your readers, sir, whether these 
are not, speaking gently, rather thoughtless 
words ? “The medicus where he cannot 
see” conveys the idea that in Mr. Chambers’s 
opinion medicine is a very uncertain art, because, 
perhaps, he thinks physicians are not active 
enough in their treatment. They leave too 
much to Nature, he believes, as he afterwards 
says she bears the blame of their errors. 
Mr. Chambers has never heard the motto 
of one of our oldest physicians,—‘ Nimia 
diligentia,’—or he would not find the fault 
he does. Sydenham, the great English Hip- 
pocrates, says, “I often think that we forget 
the good rule ‘ Festina lente,’ that we move 
more quickly than we ought to do, and that 
more could be left to Nature than we are in 

the habit of leaving to her.” To imagine that 

Nature always needs the aid of art, is an error, 

and an unlearned one too. If it were so, she 

would have not provided for the human race as 

much as its preservation demands. Sir John 

Forbes, in his work on “ Nature and Art in the 

Care of Disease,” insists on this view, which may 


and every man; unless we live to do our race 
real good and permanent service, we had better 
not live at all. With Mr. Chafhbers’s remarks 
about the education of architects I fully concur. 
It is, as he says, “ promiscuous” and “ uncer. | 
tain’’; but still Iam inclined to think that in 
the exercise of an art pure and simple,—such as 
architecture, poetry, painting, or the like,—a 


building are placed together at one end. A. 
glazed lantern in the centre of the roof receives 
the climbing-mast. The fittings of the interior 
are by Mr. Maclaren, of Oxford. The chapel, 
which had already been several times enlarged 
and altered, was chiefly the work of Mr. Penrose, 
who has built the school infirmary. As it re- 
quired further enlargement, it was resolved to 
take down the greater part of it, and to rebuild 
it on a larger scale. The two western bays and 
porch of the old chapel have been retained, with 
slight alteration. The whole of the two-light 
windows, as well as the three-light east window, 
in the new part, are features from the old chapel. 
They have been preserved and built into the 
new walls on account of their containing me- 
morial and other stained glass. The buildings 
have been designed by Mr. William Butterfield, 
architect. The original Rugby School build- 
ings are of white brick and stone. The new 
ones are of red brick and stone, and of white 
and red brick and stone intermixed. 





PROPOSED NEW DOCKS AT CARDIFF. 


A prosect has just been brought forward for 
the construction of new docks at Cardiff, which 
are stated to be urgently necessary, in conse- 
quence of the inconvenience arising from the 
insufficiency of the present dock accommodation. 
Another reason for their construction is, that as 
so many additional collieries are opening in the 
district, the output of coal will shortly be much 
larger than it has been during the past few years. 
At a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce held 
last week on the subject, Mr. Bachelor, one of 
the members, explained the plans for construct- 
ing these new docks on a quantity of waste land 
on the margin of the river, situated between 
Cardiff and Penarth, in the neighbourhood of 


| the new railway now making between those two 


places. It appears that to carry out this project 





learned training is unnecessary. Inherent talent 
is the artist’s best pass; but for the “medi. | 
cus” remains the plodding, hard work, — | 
the wear and tear of brain (men’s lives being 
of greater worth than any building) belong- 
ing to a learned profession. I would finally | 
remind Mr. Chambers that to a physician | 
an error is a fatal occurrence which no amount | 
of subsequent skill can atone for. He cannot | 
shift the blame, or throw all the onus on to| 
nature. The doctor has his assured position, 
says Mr. Chambers; and if he had not, how 
could he have the confidence of his patients ? 
A good architect has the confidence of his 
clients, and rightly; but the smatterer in either 
art or medicine, of course, has none. But medi- 
cine secures fit men for practical work by 
searching examinations, and grants to them) 
only licences and diplomas. Were this system | 
of test applied to our architects in embryo we 
should hear less of failures and mistakes. I | 
trust I have not said too much, but the subject 
is a very interesting one. I have not either 
intended to be unjust or unkind in my estimate 
of Mr. Chambers’s remarks. I read them as a 
casual reader, but if I have offended in the 
letter, he must believe the spirit of my animad- 
versions is friendly. If he turns to his Goethe 
he will read :— 
“ Der geist der medecin ist leicht du fassen ; 

ibr durchstudirt die gross und kleine Welt, 

Um est am Ende gehn zu lassen 

Wie’s Gott gefallt.””—Faust. 

Georce Gray JaRvIs 
(Formerly Student of Guy’s Hospita!). 











THE NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS AT 
RUGBY. 


THE chapel and gymnasium buildings are the 
result of the late tercentenary, when subscrip- 
tions were raised among old Rugbeians for 
improving the school buildings. The racket. 
court and the new schools had already been 
built,—the former by a general special subscrip. 
tion in the school, the latter at the cost of the 


a capital of about 750,000/. will be required, and 
it is proposed that the bulk of this amount, to 
the extent of 500,000I., should be raised by the 
several railway companies interested in the de- 
velopment of the port, and that the remaining 
250,0001. should be raised by the public. Several 
members of the chamber warmly supported the 
proposal as explained by Mr. Batchelor, it being 
admitted that the existing dock accommodation 
is totally inadequate to the requirements of the 
port. It was ultimately resolved that, in the 
opinion of the meeting, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that additional dock accommodation should 
be provided with the least possible delay. The 
plans submitted by Mr. Batchelor were those 
which the chamber thought it was desirable to 
have carried out, and a committee was appointed 
to take the necessary preliminary steps in order 
to carry out that object. 





VENTILATION OUTLETS. 


Sin,—In answer to your correspondent seeking 
information on the above subject in your columns 
a few weeks ago, I beg to extract the following 
from Dr. Parkes’s “Practical Hygiene,” 2nd 
ed., p. 117 :— 

‘Outlets. The place for the outlets is a most 
important consideration, as it will determine in 
great measure the position of the inlets. If 
there are no means of heating the air passing 
through them, they should be at the top of the 
room; if there are means of heating them, they 
may beat any point. If not artificially warmed, 
the highest outlet tube is usually the point of 
greatest discharge, and sometimes the only one. 

(a.) Outlet Tubes without Artificial Heat.— 
They should be placed at the highest point of 
the room; should be enclosed as far as possible 
within walls, so as to prevent the air being 
cooled ; should be straight, and with perfectly 
smooth internal surfaces, so that friction may be 
reduced toa minimum. In shape they may be 
round or square, and they must be covered above 
with some apparatus (the cowl, hexagon tube, 
&c.), which may aid the aspirating power of the 





masters under Dr. Temple, chiefly on the site of 





explain to Mr. Chambers why the physician has 
no need to guess, and likewise disclose to him 
what is often the highest point of art in the 
treatment of disease ; viz.,a masterly inactivity 
which declines all uncalled-for interference with 
the operations of Nature, yet guides and directs 
them towards the desired end. Thisis art under 
the influence of reason, and not mere “hit or 
miss,” as Mr. Chambers evidently imagines. 
fie further says, “The doctor blunders and| 





some houses which were purchased and pulled 
down. The racket-court is 65 ft. by 32 ft., and 
30 ft. high to the plate, with five courts against 
three of its outside walls, and an open gallery 
above an entrance-porch and dressing-room on 
its fourth side. The gymnasium is 100 ft. by 
45 ft., and 23 ft. high to the wall-plate, with a 
crypt beneath it for workshops. An entrance. 
porch, dressing-rooms, and two staircases to 
galleries which run round three sides of the 


wind, and prevent the passage of rain into the 
shaft. The louvred openings are not the best.” 
My own opinion is, that they should be at the 
top of the room under all circumstances; and 
that there is no subject more important for the 
physical prevention of tubercular diseases in 
particular,—the consumption that decimates our 
population,—than the satisfactory solution of 
the problem of ventilation and warming, and its 
enforcement where control can be exercised. 





J. Warp, M.D. 
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ground floor. In our present number we give 
a view of one of these windows, with its wrought 
| iron grille, adopted in lieu of shutters, as pro- 
|mised on the previous occasion. The column 


Is our last volume we published a view of the | 8 each side is of polished red granite. 


building erected for the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
branch of the National Provincial 


alluded particularly to the large windows on the 





* See vol. xxx., p. 755. 





Bank of | 
England,* from the designs of Mr. Gibson, and | 








FOREIGN SPECS. 
Tue shareholders in the company for building 
markets and abattoirs for the city of Berlin, 
many of them English, have come to grief. The 
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company appears to have been robbed, as usual 
we might almost say, right and left by agents. 
If Englishmen, instead of sending their money 
abroad, were to employ it at home, they would 
not merely play a more patriotic part, but would 
find it pay better five times out of six. With 
many the promise of a good return is, unfor- 
tunately, everything. If Russia, for example, 
were to offer 10 per cent. for money wherewith 
to damage this country in the East, there are 
plenty of Englishmen who would lend it. 
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[See p. 563, ante. 
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IN AND ABOUT THE REGENT’S PARK. 


Ir was a happy thought of the man who first ; Doran relates, in his “ Lady of the Last Century,” 
called the parks the lungs of London; without | that before the dancing began the ladies’ fans 
them this great city would have but poor means | were thrown upon the table, and the men then 
of oxygenating its life-blood for the sustaining drew them for partners, each taking for his own 
of the ceaseless throbbings and muscular exer- | the lady to whom the fan which he had drawn 
tions of its mighty heart; and it is therefore belonged, and which he again presented tb her. 
impossible to over-estimate their value to those |The manners of society in the last century were 
of its inhabitants who can in them alone obtain very different from those of to-day, and few 
the fresh and health-bearing breezes their over- | things strike us now as more odd than the 
worked bodies and minds so much need. general practice among our ancestors of fre- 

Regent’s Park is now situated in the midst of | quenting public gardens, and the easy abandon 
the town, and yet it is only a thing of yesterday, | they adopted there. In the Marylebone-gardens 
—a creation of the first quarter of the nine- there was a large plunging - bath used by 
teenth century. It is essentially a people’s park, | fashionable naiads, who, donning a bathing dress, 
und has never been a fashionable lounge, like took headers and gambolled in the waters. Lord 
St. James’s Park used to be, and like Hyde|Dupplin wrote a couple of verses on Miss 
Park is and has always been. The inhabitants Robinson’s achievements in this way. J. T. 
of London owe to George IV. the greatest im- Smith, in his “ Book for a Rainy Day,” gives a 
provement of their city that has ever been chronological account of the doings at the 
effected, hardly excepting the more recent and gardens, and prefaces it with the following 
imposing improvement of the embankment of information. ‘‘ The carriage and_ principal 
their river, and it is right for his fame that entrance was in High-street ; the back entrance 
Regent-street and Regent’s Park should bear was from the fields, beyond which, north, was a 
his name, and perpetuate his claim to their | narrow winding passage, with garden-palings on 
gratitude in this particular. |either side, leading into High-street. In this 

The great borough of Marylebone takes its passage were numerous openings into small 
name, not, as might be supposed, from “ Mary gardens, divided for the recreation of various 
the Good,” but from the little brook, which once | Cockney florists, their wives, children, and 
ran from Hampstead by Primrose-hill through Sunday smoking visitors. These were called the 
Marylebone Park to Marylebone-lane, crossed French gardens, in consequence of having been 
Oxford-road, near Stratford-place, and Piccadilly cultivated by refugees who fled their country 
near Hay-hill, and then ran through St. James’s | after the edict of Nantes. I well remember my 
Park by Buckingham Palace to Tothill-fields,| grandmother taking me through this passage to 
and fell into the Thames at a place called | Marylebone-gardens to see the fireworks, and 
King’s Scholars’ Pond, a little below Chelsea. | thinking them prodigiously fine.” 








| 
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found to contain 543 acres and 17 perches. It 
was at first intended to build entirely over the 
open fields, but we owe the Regent’s Park to the 
admirable suggestion of Mr. White, of Devon- 
shire-place. This gentleman drew up a plan for 
Mr. Fordyce, the surveyor-general ot the Crown 
lands, in which he proposed that only the lower 
part of the site of Marylebone Park should be 
built upon; that the buildings should terminate 
northwards with a grand crescent of half a mile 
in span, in the centre of which, fronting the end 
of Harley-street, should be erected the new 
parish church of Marylebone, to which there 
should be an approach by a street continued 
from Harley-street ; that the remainder of the 
ground should be restored to its original pur- 
pose, and converted into a park of three miles 
in circumference. This scheme was afterwards 
modified, but the thousands who enjoy the rus 
in urbe of the Regent’s Park should remember 
that all honour is due to “ Mr. White, of Devon- 
shire-place,” at whose suggestion a healthful 
resort was provided for the inhabitants of 
London in place of rows of bricks and mortar. 
Before passing from the old to the new park, it 
will be necessary to say something about the 
manor-house and the old church of Marylebone. 
The manor-house stood at the seuth end of the 
park, near the site of Devonshire-mews, and was 
used in olden time as a palace where those dis- 
tinguished persons who were invited by the king 
to assist at a stag-hunt wereentertained. It went 
out of the possession of the Crown when the 
manor was granted by James I. to Edward Forset, 
and was probably then in part rebuilt, although 
when it was pulled down, in 1791, it retained 
traces of the architecture of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. It was wholly of brick and was sur- 
mounted by a large turret containing a clock and 
bell. There are four drawings of the house in 
the “‘ Crowle Illustrated Pennant” at the British 
Museum, by Rooker. The first of the series is a 
view of the principal front, which consisted 
of a very large body with two wings, a pro- 
jecting porch, and a deep dormer roof; the 
second shows the back or garden front, 
which was flat, with a bay-window at each 
end, and five gables to the roof. The third 
drawing taken from the hall shows the grand 
staircase and the balusters decorated with 
richly-carved foliage; and the fourth exhibits 
the tesselated decorations of the staircase itself. 
For many years previously to its destruction the 
house was occupied by a highly-esteemed boys’ 
school, which was kept first by Monsieur De la 
Place, and afterwards by his son-in-law, the 
Rev. Mr. Fountayne. Mr. Fountayne was a 











Persons were | man of some note in his day, and his son became 


This was the Tybourn, and the manor was some- | accommodated in these French gardens with tea | Dean of York. He was a friend of Handel and 
| other celebrities, and it is told of him that he 


times called by the same name, but the church equipage and hot water at 1d. per head. 
being dedicated to the Virgin in the year 1400, | 


When James I. granted the manor of Maryle-| once made a very mal ( propos speech to the 


it came to be spoken of as St. Mary-le-bourne, bone to Edward Forset in 1611 he reserved the | great composer. He was walking round Mary- 


afterwards corrupted to St. Marylebone. 


An | park in his own hands, and here he entertained | |ebone Gardens with Hande!, when, upon hearing 


anonymous writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine foreign ambassadors with a day’s hunting, as | some music which he could not understand, he 


for 1809 rashly affirms that the church is called Queen Blizabeth had done before him. In the observed, “This is d 


in old writings Santa Maria de Ossibus, but the Board of Werks accounts for 1582 there is a pay- | 


topographer Lysons proves this assertion to be ment “for making of two new ings in Mare- 
incorrect, and shows that in the Valor of Pope bone and Hide Parkes for the Queenes Majestic 
Nicholas, written in the reign of Edward I., it and the noblemen of Fraunce to see the hunt- 
is called Ecclesia de Tyborne, and in records of | inge.” In 1646 Charles |. granted Marylebone 
the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VIL., it is Park to Sir George Strode and John Wandesford, 
called Tyborne, alias Maryborne, alias Mary- by letters patent dated Oxford, May 6, as security 
bourne. In the last century this place was a/for a debt of 2,3181. 11s. 9d. due to them for 
small village cut off from London, and in 1728 supplying the king with arms and ammunition. 
the Daily Jowrnal informed the public that) After the death of Charles no attention was paid 
‘‘many persons have arrived in London from to the claims of these gentlemen, but the park 
their country-houses in Marylebone.” However, | was sold by the Parliament to John Spencer on 


houses gradually encroached upon it, and there 
was reason to fear that all fields around would 


in course of time be swallowed up, and divided | 


amongst the builders. The first sign of this 
change was the proposed plan of a new road 
from Islington to Paddington through Maryle- 
bone Fields, which was made in the year 1756, 
and about twenty years after Marylebone Gar- 
dens were closed, the site being now occupied by 
Beaumont-street, part of Devonshire-street, and 
part of Devonshire-place. John Thomas Smith 
states that the orchestra stood on the site of the 
house No. 17, Devonshire-place. When the Mary- 
lebone-gardens were closed in 1777 or 1778 they 
had been occupied as a place of public entertain- 
ment for considerably more than a century. In 


behalf of Colonel Thomas Harrison’s regiment 
|of dragoons, on whom it was settled for their 
|pay. The money paid was 13,2151. 6s. 8d., 
including 1301. for the deer (124 in number 
of several sorts) and 1,774l. 8s. for the 
timber, excluding 2,976 trees marked for 
the navy. At this time Marylebone Park was 
,disparked, and it was never again stocked with 
\deer. At the Restoration, Sir George Strode 
j}and Mr. Wandesford obtained possession of the 
park (with the exception of the great lodge and 
sixty acres of land, which had been granted for 
a term of years to Sir William Clarke, secretary 
‘to the Duke of Albemarle), and held it until 
their debt was discharged. The park was sub- 
sequently leased to Henry, Earl of Arlington, in 





Pepys’s Diary, under date 1668, there is the | 1668, and to Charles Bertie and others, in trust 
following notice of the place : “Then we abroad for the Duke ot Leeds, in 1696. Several new 
to Marrowbone, and there walked in the garden ; leases were granted, and the last of these to 
the first time I ever was there, and a pretty fall in was that of the Duke of Portland, which 
place it is.’ Balls were given by the nobility at expired in 1811. A survey of the estate, then 
these gardens; and Elizabeth Robinson, after. | called Marylebone Park Farm, was made in the 
wards the celebrated Mrs. Montagu, was one of | year 1794, by order of the Treasury, under the 
the gayest and fairest of the revellers. Dr,/direction of Mr. John Fordyce, when it was 





stuff.” Handel at 
once answered, “ It may be d——— stuff, but it is 
mine.” Mrs. Fountayne was little esteemed by 
J.T. Smith, who speaks of ber in his “‘ Book for 
a Rainy Day” in the following uncomplimentary 
terms :—‘‘ She was a vain, dashing woman, ex- 
tremely fond of appearing at Court, for which 
purpose she borrowed Lady Harrington’s jewels. 
Indeed, her passion for display was carried to 
such an extreme that she kept her carriage, and 
that without the knowledge of her husband, by 
the following artful manceuvre. As the scholars 
were mostly sons of persons of title and large 
fortunes, she professed to have many favourites, 
who had behaved so well that she was often 
tempted to take them to the play, which so 
pleased the parents that they liberally reim- 
bursed her in the coach and theatrical expenses, 
though she actually obtained orders upon those 
occasions from her friend, Mrs. Yates, by which 
contrivance she was enabled to keep the vehicle 
in which they were conveyed to the theatres. 
Mrs. Yates, however, was amply repaid for her 
orders by the number of tickets which Mrs. 
Fountayne prevailed on the parents of the 
scholars to take at her benefits.” Mrs. Foun- 
tayne had an old parrot, clad in a flannel jacket, 
which was so accustomed to hear its mistress’s 
general invitation to strangers who called to 
inquire after the boarders, that it began crying 
out, as soon as they entered, “Do, pray, walk 
into the parlour and take a glass of wine”; but 
it often showed a want of discrimination by 
inviting all comers alike to regale themselves in 
the parlour. 

The old church of Tybourn, dedicated to St. 
John, stood in a lonely place near the highway, 
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Close by the site of tke present Stratford-place. 
It was subject to the depredations of robbers, 
who frequently stole the images, bells, and orna- 
ments, so that, in the year 1400, Bishop Bray- 
brooke granted a licence to remove the church 
farther north, to the High-street, opposite the 
present Beaumont-street. The new church was 
dedicated to the Virgin, and was then called 
St. Mary-le-bourne. Its interior is shown in one 
of Hogarth’s plates of the “ Rake’s Progress,” 
where the rake is introduced at the altar with 
the rich old maid. This church, being in a ruin- 
ous condition, was taken down, and a new one 
built in its place in 1743, which, in 1817, on the 
day of the consecration of the new church in the 
New-road, was converted intoa parish chapel by 
Act of Parliament. 

Regent’s Park occupies 372 acres (and its 
terraces and canal 80 acres additional) out of 
543 acres of the old Marylebone Park. When 
the new park was laid out, much expense was 
saved by the building of terraces round the 
enclosure and by the letting some part of the | 
land to certain gentlemen who were willing to | 
build villas for themselves within the grounds | 
they were to rent. These and the gardens of | 
the Royal Botanic Society and the Zoological | 
Society do not injure the general effect, but | 
rather add to the beauty of the place. 

Soon after the expiry of the Duke of Port- | 
land’s lease, which made it possible forthe Crown | 
to do something with Marylebone-park, the | 
building of the new Marylebone church in the | 
New-road, opposite York-gate, was commenced. 
The first stone was laid on July 5th, 1813, and | 
the church was consecrated on Feb. 4th, 1817. 
It was designed by Thomas Hardwick, and cost | 
60,0001. The interior, though spacious, is uot 
equal in architectural design to what the portico 
and general external appearance wou!d lead a 
visitor to expect. Cornwall-terrace was built by 
Decimus Burton, in 1823, and Hanover-terrace, | 
by John Nash, in 1825. The Colosseum, which | 
is now empty and falling to decay, was built by | 
D. Burton, in 1824, for Mr. Hornor, a land sur. | 
veyor, who made sketches for the panorama of 








afterwards carried out by Mr. E. T. Parris and | 
his assistants on 46,000 square feet of canvas. | 
The excellent panoramas of London and Paris, | 
the Swiss cottage, and the mountains seen from | 
its windows ; the stalactite caverns, the diorama | 
of Lisbon, and numerous other attractions, made | 
the Colosseum, for many years, one of the most 

favourite resorts of the sightseer. Unfortunately | 


it was an ill-paying speculation to the pro. © 


prietors, and at last had to be closed. 


The hospital of St. Katherine’s, at the Tower, | * 


founded circ. 1148 by Matilda, wife of King 
Stephen, and augmented by Eleanor, Queen of | 


Holford House formerly belonged to Mr. James 
Holford, but is now a Baptist College. St. 
Dunstan’s Villa was built by Mr. Decimus Bar- 
ton, for the Marquis of Hertford, who, when a 
boy was taken by his nurse to see the figures 
of Gog and Magog, at Old St. Dunstan’s Church, 
in Fleet-street. At the sale of the old materials 
of this church, the marquis bought for old 
acquaintance’ sake the clock and these two 
figures, which struck the hours and quarters, 
and placed them in his new home, which he 
called in their honour St. Dunstan’s. The 
ornamental water in the park is very prettily 
arranged, and those who make use of the boats 
that are now provided for them, find it pleasant, 
though circumscribed. It has been long a 
favourite resort of skaters, and on January 15, 
1867, a fearful accident occurred through the 
breaking of the ice, by which about 200 persons 
were immersed, and nearly forty of them lost 
their lives. The depth of the water has since 
been reduced to about 4 feet. 

Of late years the park has been, in common 
with the other metropolitan parks, considerably 
improved. It has been thoroughly drained, so 
that the dampness of the clayey soil is greatly 
obviated. Mounds have been raised in various 
parts, and shrubs planted upon them. A portion 
of the central avenue has also had its sides 
opened, and laid out as elegant Italian 
gardens, which are well supplied with the 
flowers of the season, and kept in order with the 
greatest elegance and taste. The trees are 


that their growth may be increased. The soil 


‘is probably poor, but some means should be 


tried in order to see whether a finer growth of 
tree may not be obtained. There are no fine) 


‘trees in the park, and in many places the 


avenues require thinning. Forest gardening is | 
much neglected in this country, and when a tree | 
dies, or is blown down, a stripling of the feeblest | 
description replaces it to grow to its full size | 
long after all who saw it planted are dead and 
buried. 








‘healthy bat small, and need attending to, so) 


subjects are various scenes in the life of our 
Saviour, including the Crucifixion and Resur- 
rection, executed by Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, 
& Westlake, of Bloomsbury. From the chancel 
the window is seen to great advantage, but from 
the western portion of the nave the effect is 
marred by the Norman arch at the entrance to 
the church. 

Ross Church.—The Ogilvie Memorial-window 
fund amounts to 2201., and it is expected will 
reach 3001. The principal subjects of the pre- 
sent window will be re-composed, with additions, 
so as to cover the whole window. The work is 
being executed by Messrs. Baillie & Mayer, the 
design of the tracery being gratuitously supplied 
by Mr. R. E. Purchas, of London. Mr. Hards, 
of Ross, mason, has contracted to complete the 
work. The reredos has, for the present, been 
abandoned, on account of the insufficiency of 
the funds. 

Rothbury Church.—The east chancel window 
of this church has been filled with stained glass, 
by the directions, and at the expense of, Mr. 
James William Dixon, of West Lodge, Clapham 
Common, Surrey. The window is of the early 
period, and is in three lights. The design com- 
prises the following subjects:—In the centre 
opening is represented in the upper part the 
Lamb and flag, below which is the resur. 
rection of our Saviour, with the disturbed 
Roman guard, an angel in a panel bearing a 
scroll, ‘I am the resurrection and the life.’ 
Then follows a group illustrating the crucifixion, 
with the three Marys, St. John, and Mary Mag- 
dalene at the foot of the cross, finishing with an 


‘ornamental panel of rich design. This opening, 
‘like the other two, is enclosed by a border of 


foliage. In the dexter is represented the raising 
of Lazarus, in the upper group, the angel under 
which is bearing a scroll, “ Thy brother shall 
rise again.” Inthe lower group is shown the 
Nativity, with text, ‘‘ Unto us a child is born.” 
A panel similar to the centre one finishes this 
opening, which is enclosed within a foliage 
border. In the sinister side opening is shown, in 


This park is always full, bnt on Sundays and the upper panel, the raising of the widow’s son at 
London from the top of St. Paul’s, which were holidays it really swarms with pleasure-seekers, | the gate of the city of Nain, the text below, borne 


who find in its trees, grass, and flowers a very | 
fair substitute for the fields of the country. 
Still the numbers that are now to be found there | 
are not unexampled in the same place, for it is | 
on record that 50,000 persons have been at one | 
time in the Marylebone Fields, on a fine Sanday | 
evening, to hear the preaching of Whitfield. 





Edward I., and by Philippa, Queen of Ed.| @eq= 


ward IIT., was removed to the Regent’s Park on 


the construction of the St. Katherine’s Docks. | 3 


_. 


The present hospital and collegiate church was | 


built in 1827 from the designs of Mr. Ambrose | 
Poynter. The tomb of John Holland, Duke of | a 


Exeter (who died in 1447) and his two wives, and 
a pulpit of wood, a gift of Sir Julius Caesar, were 
both removed from the old hospital. Great com- 
plaints have been made at various times on 
account of the removal of this charity from a 
poor neighbourhood to a rich one. Does it do 
its full amount of good ? 
Practical zoology bas always been popular 
among all classes of the community, and few 
plaees are so thronged on a public holiday as the 
Zoological Gardens. Upwards of 20,000 persons 
visit them on Easter and Whit Mondays. On 
these occasions there is a great press at all the 
gates, and at Euster of the present year a new 
entrance was opened opposite Primrose-hill. The 
Zoological Society was instituted in 1826, and 
two of its principal founders were Sir Humphry 
Davy and Sir Stamford Raffles. The inner 
circle of the park surrounds the Botanic 
Gardens founded by the Royal Botanic Society, 
which was incorporated in 1839. The conserva- 
tory in these gardens was designed by Mr. 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Margaret’s, Liverpool.—This church, situ- 
ated in Prince’s-road, has just been enriched by 
the addition of three more stained-glass windows, 
from Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London. Thir-. 
teen of the twenty-six windows in the church 
are now filled in this manner; and as another 
has been already promised, there is good reason 
for supposing that in a few years the remainder 
may be in like manner completed. Two of the 
new windows are over the choir, and contain 
figures of the Evangelists; the third is in the 
north aisle, and consists of figures of St. Hilda, 
St. Werrburga, and St. Ebba. The funds for 





Decimus Burton, and has lately been enlarged 
by the addition of an east wing. The west wing 
is not yet put in hand for want of sufficient 
funds. The grounds are very tastefully laid out 
so as to deceive the eye into the belief that they 
are much larger than they really are. 

The Royal Toxophilite Society have a ground 
for practice at the Archer’s lodge; and in the 
winter the London Skating Club are allowed to 
flood this ground, so as to form a shallow lake of 
ice for skating on. The various villas dotted about 
the park are Holford House, St. Dunstan’s, St. 





John’s Lodge, The Holme, and South Villa. 


this window have been raised by subscriptions, 
and it has been placed in the church in nwemory 
ot Sister Alice, who died of fever nearly a year 
ago, contracted while visiting the poor in the 
district of St. James-the-Less. The painting of 
the roof, nave, and aisles in St. Margaret’s is to 
be proceeded with immediately, Mr. Robert 
Horsfall, the founder of the ehurch, having pro- 
mised 2,0001. for this purpose. 

Bampton Church.—A memorial window has 
just been placed in the east window of the 
chancel, to the memory of the late Mr. R. W. 
Southby and Mrs. Southby, of Bampton. The 





by an angel, “Young man, I say unto thee, 


arise.” The lower panel contains the Adoration 


of the Magi, or wise men’s offerings, with text, 


|“ We have seen his star in the East,” finishing 


with a panel corresponding with the other two. 
The inscription across the three openings at the 
base of the window, reads, “ Dedicated as a 


| thank-offering to the glory of God. Amen. By 
=a | James William Dixon; A.D. 1873.” 


The work 
is by Messrs. Baillie & Mayer, London. 

Paignton Church.—The four-light window at 
the west end of this church has just been filled 
with stained glass, illustrating, under rich 
canopies, the Acts of Mercy. In the tracery 
are angels bearing scrolls. It is the work of 
Mr. Pepper, of Euston-road. 

St. Mary’s, Halifar,—The east window of this 
church has now been filled with stained glass, 
from the works of Messrs. James Ballantine & 
Son, Edinburgh, at the cost of Major Stocks, of 
Upper Shibden Hall. The window is to the 
memory of his late father, Mr. Michael Stocks, 
the founder of St. Mary’s Church; and the 
subject is the angel announcing to the shep- 
herds the birth of Christ. The window is in five 
lights. The centre light contains the figure of 
the angel, which, of course, is the prominent 
feature of the window, whilst below, on either 
hand, are five shepherds with their flocks. This 
is the fourth stained window which has been 
inserted in this church,—two having been placed 
in the north aisle, and one at the west end of 
the south aisle. It is also in contemplation to 
fillthe west window. 

Bristol Cathedral.—The south transept window 
of this cathedral has just been filled with painted 
glass, a memorial of the late Mr. T. O. Tyndall, 
of the Fort, Clifton. It is a window of six 
lights and tracery. In the latter has been re- 
presented a subject illustrative of Rev. vii. 9,— 
the Lord in majesty, with adoring saints and 
angels; and in the main lights six scenes from 
our Lord’s life,—namely, the Nativity, “Con. 
sider the Lilies,” the Last Supper, Bearing the 
Cross, the Entombment, and the Angel and 
Mary at the Tomb. The panels are formed in 
canopy work. In the smaller tracery pieces 


have been introduced the shields of Tyndall and 
Elton, and the two coats impaled. The work 
has been carried out by Messrs. Bell & Son, of 
Bristol. 

Tamworth Church—Mr. F. Willington has 
placed three stained-glass windows in the clear- 
story of this church. The stone work has been 
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done by Messrs. Mitchell, of Tamworth, under 
the direction of Messrs. Mileham & Kennedy, of 
London. The glass bas been made at the works 
of Messrs. Morris. The first window from the 
east end of the church represents the marriage 
of Edith, the foundress and patron saint of the 
church, with Sigtrig, King of Northumbria, In 
the two inside compartments are seen Sigtrig 
and Edith: the former is putting the ring on her 
left hand. In the outer compartments are seen 
Athelstan taking E:lith by the right hand to 
give her away; and Ella, Bishop of Lichfield, in 
a golden cope, blessing the marriage. Athelstan 
was the brother of Edith. The second window 
represents Edith, whose nunnery was (according 
to Speed) in the Castle of Tamworth, as a lady 
abbess, with a crozier in her hand, her nuns 
around her, and the Virgin and Child, the Virgin 
being the patroness of the Benedictine order. 
The third window hasa double subject—William 
the Conqueror, resting on a mighty sword, pre- 
sents the Castle of Tamworth to Marmion; his 
hand is stretched across the window to present 
the deed of gifts. The third and fourth com- 
partments represent Marmion asleep, and Edith 
striking him with her crozier in revenge for the 
injuries done by him to the nunnery. At the 
top of each window is a panel having reference 
to the design. Inthe easternmost, a gallery, the 
emblem of Sigtrig; in the second, the tower of 
Edith’s Nunnery; in the westernmost, the Castle 
of Tamworth. On the canopies are written the 
names of the persons represented below. Inthe 
square compartments beneath are the shields, or 
coats of arms, of the persons represented, or 
others connected with the county and place. 








THE WORKMEN’S CLUB MOVEMENT. 
OPENING OF GROSVENOR CLUB, PIMLICO, 


Tae Marquis of Westminster presided on 
Wednesday in last week at the formal opening 
of an institution the establishment of which is 
understood to be the first attempt in this country 
to connect church life with social life, through 
the medium of a club, in such a way as to enlist 
the influence of the church in support of the 
club without patronising it or in any way com- 
promising its independence. The institution is 
in George-street, North Audley-street, in the 
rear of St. Mark’s Church, with which it has 
internal communication. The Marquis of West- 
minster offered the ground at a low rent, to be 
held in trust for the benefit of the parish and 
ne‘ghbourhood, making it a condition that there 
should be erected a building to contain rooms for 
mission purposes, for the use of working men, as 
well as for parochial, sanitary, provident, and 
other civilising objects. 

On the site offered, which has a frontage of 
55 ft., with a depth of 64 ft., there has been 
erected in brick, with some stone mouldings, a 
lofty building with Gothic fagade, which is re- 
lieved by two oriels embracing windows of the 
first and second floors. The building, designed 
by Mr. Withers, has cost 6,0001., of which 1,0001. 
have yet to be raised. This new institution, 
which is a continuation of the block of industrial 
dwellings erected largely through the exertions 
of the Rev. J. W. Ayre, the vicar, contains a 
large number of rooms. In the basement is a 
kitchen which it is intended to utilise, not only 
in connexion with the club, but in effort to pro- 
vide the poor with good and cheap mid-day 
meals. On the ground-floor is a large room for 
mission services, mothers’ meetings, and other 
purposes connected with church work. On the 
first-floor is a still er room, a club-room, 
which is divisible by three movable partitions 
into four compartments,—for papers, refresh. 
ments, bagatelle, &c. There are several smaller 
rooms, some of which it is hoped will be hired 
by benefit-clubs, while others are arranged in 
suites for occupation by persons employed in 
the work of the Church and the schools; and at 
the top are two large rooms, lighted from the 
roof, suitable for class-rooms. It is hoped that 
the receipts from tenants, from the club, and 
from the letting of the rooms will meet the 
annoal charge upon the building. There are 
three equally prominent entrances to the fagade, 
and one of these is reserved exclusively for the 
Club-rooms, which will be quite isolated by the 
internal arrangements; and the other two 
entrances give access to the church rooms and 
those allotted to tenants. 

We may here mention that the annual meeting 
of the members of the Working Men’s Club and 
Institute Union has been held in the Hall of the 





Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi. The 
meeting was not very numerously attended, but 
amongst those who did attend were a number of 
ladies, and a sprinkling of workingmen. The 
Marquis of Lorne occupied the chair, and on the 
platform were Lord Lyttelton, Sir H. Johnstone, 
M.P., Mr. Mundella, M.P., Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., 
and Mr. W. Johnston, M.P. Mr. Hodgson Pratt 
read an abstract of the report, from which it 
appeared that 74 new clubs had been reported 
to the council during the year, raising the tutal 
number to 535. In London the number had 
increased from 52 to 76, and 15 of the new 
clabs had affiliated themselves to the Union. As 
regarded the metropolis, the principal event of 
the year had been the opening of the Grosvenor 
Club in Pimlico, which had its origin in the 
liberality of the '!ate Marquis of Westminster. 
It has about a thousand members, so that it is 
quite self-supporting. 








ST. JOHN’S GATE, CLERKENWELL. 


Sir,—Abount thirty years ago the first appeal 
to the public for the preservation and restora- 
tion of this memento of former times was pub- 
lished in your journal. The Times, Atheneum, 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and other leading organs 
of the press kindly urged the claims of the 
structure, on historical and architectural grounds. 
During the whole of the period, to the present 
time, the protection of the gate has been under 
my care, and each occupier, impressed with the 
importance of not mutilating its remains, has 
avoided injuring its ancient character. The 


result has been, that the interest in the building | serious and prompt attention; as regards the 


has been increased,—not only its associations, 
but pecuniary value,—and the press and the 
public will be gratified to learn that their endea- 
vours for its preservation have not been without 
reward, The English order of the Knights of 
St. John have, by purchase, regained possession 
of the freehold, and the gate will no longer be 
humiliated as a tavern, so that— 
** Gin and beer long sold here, 
Will be discarded without a tear.” 

The modern knights, imbued with the same 
love of order and charity as their ancestors, will 
complete the restoration of the old gate; and 
when restored, it will no longer be hidden from 
the public gaze, but face an important thorough. 
fare, viz., the new street now being formed from 
Old-street to Oxford-street. Permit me to 
thank yon, sir, the press, and the public, for the 
energetic and disinterested assistance in rescuing 
this building from spoliation, if not from destrac- 
tion. The success of the movement will teach 
a lesson to all lovers of early history, that by 
fighting for the maintenance of British relics, 
the time may come when they will be, if not 
restored to their former uses, at least preserved 
for ages yet to come. 

W. Perrir Gairriti, F.S.A. 








PROFESSIONAL INQUIRIES. 


S1z,—The committee alluded to by “ Inquirer,” 
having entered into a contract the provisions of 
which are unusual, one can hardly say what is 
usual under such provisions. The following 
replies may, however, meet his object :— 

Question 1.—“Is it usual for the committee 
to get the bills of quantities attached to the 
contract which they could at all times see, or 
is it the custom to leave them altogether in the 
architect’s hands ?”’ 

Answer.—It is not usual for a committee to 
have access to the contractor’s priced bills, but 
this contract expressly states that they “are to 
be taken conjointly with the drawings and 
specification in framing the estimate.” They 
are, moreover, to be sent back priced as a basis 
for settling the extras and omissions. They are, 
therefore, as much part of the contract as draw- 
ings and specification ; and, in the absence of any 
stipulation that they are to be deposited with the 
architect for his use, the committee can surely 
claim to have access to them. 

Question 2,—“ When a schedule of prices is 
given is it usual to put the price of the materia! 
at per foot or per yard only, or carry out the 
prices in full?” 

Answer.—Prices in a schedule are put at per 
foot or yard only,—to carry them out, “adding 
them up at the end of each column,” would be 
to make a priced bill of quantities, which is not 
the same thing as a schedule of prices. 

Question 3.—“ Supposing a tender sent in for 
a lump sum, would the contractor, assuming 





there be an error in quantities in his favour, have 
to make a deduction from his tender ?” 

Answer.—Usually no cognisance would be 
taken, as between committee and contractor, of 
errors on either side, bat here the quantities are 
made part of the contract, and in the absence of 
a clause providing for the case of discrepancies 
between drawings, specification, and quantities, 
there is a fine opening for a dispute. I bave no 
doubt that the contractor could claim full pay- 
ment for all errors that are against him, and 
must allow the amount of errors in his favour 
less a fair profit on each item. 








THE CHAPTER-HOUSE AT 
WESTMINSTER. 

Sizr,—With reference to the question lately 
addressed by Mr. Baillie Cochrane to the Prime 
Minister on the subject of the decoration of the 
Westminster Chapter-house, will you allow me 


to ask whether, in the opinion of those compe- ~ 


tent to judge in the matter, it would be really 
advisable, taking the Captain and “ Rogers” 
windows recently placed in the Abbey as indi- 
cating the point which the revival of the art 
of glass-painting has reached in this country, to 
launch into any expenditure for the present on 
this particular head of decoration? For my 
part, seeing what consequences have already 
resulted from the introduction into the church of 
modern stai ed glass, I cannot conceal from 
myself the fact that the effect of such expendi- 
ture would be not only disappointing bat posi- 
tively disastrous. 

The subject is really deserving of the most 


interior of the Abbey iteelf, it is a vital ques- 
tion. Confident, therefore, that Sir G. Gilbert 
Scott can never approve of the sight of those 
rich mouldings, with which the Abbey abounds, 
being snatched from us one by one by shutting 
out daylight, I cannot but hope that the atten. 
tion of the Dean and Chapter will be directed, 
with the view to a remedy, to those terrible 
losses of the effects of light and shadow, which 
the true artist laments, that have been already 
effected by the introduction of modern memorial 
windows. Soxicrrvs. 








ARCHITECTS AND THEOLOGY. 


Srr,—The other day I heard Mr. G. G. Scott 
read, at the Lincoln Architectural Suciety, his 
paper on ‘Village Churches,” part of which 
was published in last week’s Builder, and I wish 
to be informed if Mr. Scott is a Roman Catholic, 
or Anglican? I have not the slightest prejudice 
against the former, and shall think just as well 
of Mr. Scott whatever the reply may be; but I 
think the trath might as well be known. Mr. 
Scott wants high chancel screens to fence off 
the clergy and their chancel from the laity, 
urges the sacredness of the chancel, and advo- 
cates the setting up of the rood. The rood, I 
need scarcely say, consists of the body of Christ 
upon the cross, with figures of saints at the foot, 
a group which, having become a banner of the 
Romanists, our bishops will not allow to be 
raised in ourchurches. Mr. Scott said,—‘ Pugia 
somewhere lays it down that the man who says 
he likes Gothic architecture and does not 
approve of high screens, is simply a liar. The 
expression is forcible, but true.” I can scarcely 
believe that Pugin ever “laid down” such a 
thorough stupidity; and on the other hand, I 
am unwilling to give up the belief that, if Mr. 
Scott reads it a second time, by the light of the 
logic he learnt at college, he will withdraw his 
endorsement. PROTESTANT. 








PROVINCIAL CHURCHYARDS. 


S1r,—Whether I am of a melancholy disposi- 
tion or not, I like to wander amongst the graves 
in old church-yards, there to chew the cud of 
reflection over the ashes of departed worthies. 
The northern counties of England possess many 
such sacred precincts,—Lancashire especially ,— 
where lie the remains of many whose names no 
Englishman would “willingly let die.” But 
what shall be said,—what language ought to be 
ased,—to characterise the condition of many of 
these graves, shamefully neglected and befouled as 
some are? I strolled the other day into Roch- 
fale Churchyard to find the grave of “Tim 
Bobbin” heaped upon with ashes from a neigh- 
vouring cottage, from which issued ragged and 
lirty children asking “largesse.” In some church- 
yards,—the one facing the Town-hall, Oldham, 
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for instance,—there was, when I was there 
last, every inch of the surface covered over with 
cinders, not a blade of grass, a tree, shrub, or 
any living specimen of the vegetable world, to 
be seen. This fashion of covering up all walking 
surfaces with cinders has been adopted in the 
various new schools recently built, where 
children playing easily kick it up, and thereby 
become so dirty in a short time that their 
mothers scarcely know them. If the managers 
would add to the cinders some good Portland 
cement, a surface might be made which would 
be clean, waterproof, and pleasant. ing 








“ STORY’S STATUE OF JERUSALEM.” 


Sm,—Referring to your paragraph as above 
in last week’s Builder, I take the liberty of 
informing you that the letter which is placed on 
the phylactery on the head of Mr. Story’s beau- 
tiful statue of “Jerusalem” is the Hebrew 
equivalent to sh; is termed “shin”; it is the 
initial of the word “ Shadie,” meaning “ Al- 
mighty,” and does not refer to Shiloh (as you 
suggest). This “shin” is placed upon every 
phylactery used by the Jews during the recita- 
tion of our morning prayers, to remind us of the 
omnipresence of God. JosErPH LAMBERT. 








CONCRETE SYPHONS ON THE CANAL 
“QUINTURO SELLA.” 


In consequence of the short time (four 
months) which was allowed for the construction 
of the extension of the branch canal, Quinturo 
Sella, from Mortara to San Georgia, and the 
scarcity of bricks, the Canal Cavour Company 
determined to accept the proposal of Signor 
Giuseppe Frattini (who has successfully intro. 
duced his use of concrete into Italy, for the 
construction of hydraulic works) to build all the 
syphons for the passage of existing irrigation 
channels under the new canal in cement con- 
crete. The Journal of the Society of Arts says, 
these syphons, which vary in diameter from 0°25 
to 1:00, are circular in section, and are moulded 
on a wooden cone about 6 ft. in length, which 
is drawn forward as the work proceeds. Three 
syphons, of oval section, 2°00 in width by 1-60 
in height and 20 metres in length, have also 
been constructed by Signor Frattini, and are 
probably the largest works of this class which 
have ever been made. 

The cement used is that known as “ Ciment 
de la Porte de Franca,” made at Grenoble, the 
quick-setting (@ prise prompte) being mixed with 
the slower-setting quality, in certain propor- 
tions, according as it is required to hasten the 
getting of the work. The ballast and sand 
should be clean, and when easily obtained, the 
granite chips from a stone-cutter’s yard add 
considerably to the strength of the work. A few 
hoars after completion, such work, struck lightly 
with a hammer, was found to ring like a bell. 








A GIGANTIC TIP. 


Nornine to do with horse-racing. No quiet 
intimation of the winner of any “ coming event.” 
Nothing to do with bribery, from the new 
Canadian Loan to the feeing a policeman. 
“Nonught o’ t’ sooart.” The “tip” I refer to is 
Lancashire for “Rubbish may be shot here,” 
and is situated adjoining the Queen’s-road, Man- 
chester, where it crosses a little valley near the 
Rochdale.road. The road here was first formed 
by making it on the usual embankment, and 
trailed in, leaving the valley some 20 ft. to 30 ft. 
deep on either side. The land belongs to the 
corporation, and they invite the delivery of all 
kinds of rubbish: literally, every kind is re. 
<ceived,—the contents of middens, night-soil, 

from the markets, road - scrapings, 

builders’ rabbish, old tin-ware,—anything which 
has bulk, no matter what,—for the purpose of 

levelling up this valley, which is of very con- 

siderable area, so as to make it “ good bwilding- 

ground for working people's cottages.” As soon 

as enough surface is formed on which to build a 
street, a street is built, and tenanted ; but many 
of the tenante do not stay in them long, nor do 
they leave of their own accord, being in such 
cases carried out. They go to “that bourne 
whence no traveller returns.” I visited the 
spot on Snodav, Jnly 13th; and as I ap- 
proached it by the Qneen’s.road, the wind, 
which blew over it towards me, filled my month 
and nostrils with one of the most abominable 


stenches it was ever my misfortune to come in 
contact with. I became ill, with vomiting and 
purging, and was glad to get away again as 
quickly as possible. I stayed there, however, 
long enough to observe that the poor unfortu- 
nates who live in its precincts must have but a 
sorry time of it, and to believe that the medical 
men had no sinecures there. What ought to be 
said, however, in deprecation of the conduct of a 
wealthy corporation, who, for the sake of gain, 
deliberately set sanitary laws at defiance, and 
make an otherwise healthy district a hot-bed of 
disease, —at a time, too, when cholera is approach. 
ing us from the Continent? Pray, sir, give us 
your powerful help towards remedying this 
great evil, and beg of the Government,—if neces- 
sary, a sanitary commission,—to investigate and 
determine, as some time since in Liverpool. 








THE COLE TESTIMONIAL. 


THE meeting at Willis’s Rooms, on the 11th, 
was entirely successful. The Marquis of West- 
minster, who presided, gave a pithy account of 
Mr. Cole’s career. Lord Houghton moved, with 
his usual skill, and Lord Granville seconded, 
the first resolution, Mr. Colin Minton Campbell 
supporting it:—“ That it is desirable, on the 
retirement of Mr. Cole from the direction of 
the South Kensington Museum, to recognise in 
some permanent form his great services to the 
ublic.” 
f Lord Clarence Paget proposed, and Mr. Godwin 
seconded, a motion,—“ That public subscriptions 
be invited to carry out the foregoing resolu- 
tion.” Both were carried unanimously; and 
then, on the motion of the Duke of Suther- 
land, seconded by Mr. J. G. Crace, a large 
committee was appointed. A well-deserved vote 
of thanks to the chairman, moved by Sir Digby 
Wyatt, and seconded by Mr. Horsley, R.A., 
closed the proceedings. Several large subscrip- 
tions were announced in the room, including 
Mr. C. J. Freake, 1001.; Mr. H. A. Hunt, C.B., 
1001.; Sir Joseph Whitworth, 1001.; but it was 
clearly understood that even shilling subscrip- 
tions would be gladly accepted. 
That no time might be lost, the committee 
held a meeting immediately after the close of 
the general meeting, and elected an executive 
committee of eighteen. 
A meeting of the executive committee was 
held at Grosvenor House on Tuesday last, when 
Mr. Crace was elected hon. secretary, and it 
was determined to invite co-operation in all the 
principal provincial towns. The subscriptions 
already promised amount to about 9001. 








NEWTON’S OBSERVATORY. 


S1r,—I do not know whether you have noted 
the removal of the observatory from the top of 
Sir Isaac Newton’s house, near Leicester-square, 
but unfortunately it is the fact. It is said that 
it has been exported to America. The house is, 
I believe, in all material points but this, intact. 
We reproach the new countries with a want of 
veneration, but surely the seeds of this failing 
must have been sown in Old England. Would 
not such a relic have been preserved, reve- 
rently preserved, by any other people in 
Europe? VIGiLaNs. 








THE NEW BRIDGE HALL, BARNSTAPLE. 


Tue Barnstable-bridge Trust, having fands, 
considered it advisable to bny the adjacent 
property ranning down the Strand, upon the 
left-hand side of the bridge on entering the 
town; and, having secured some 140 ft. by 
70 ft., demolished the miserable old houses that 
oceupied the site, and have, in their stead, 
erected a pile of buildings, affording a river 
front. The edifice is intended to supply a want 
long felt in Barnstap'e for convenient municipal 
offices; Messrs. Gould & Son, architects and 
borough surveyors of Barnstaple, prepared the 
plans embodying the ideas of the Trust. The 
contract was let to Mr. J. W. Hunt, builder, 
Exeter. The contractor commenced the work 
in November, 1862, and the edifice ia now so far 
complete that the scaffolding has all been taken 
down, and the hoarding removed. The interior 
is in a forward state. The style of the building 
may be termed Early Geometrical, and the river 
frontage consists of a facade some forty yards 
in length, broken by four gables of varied height 
and pitch, and by asmall turret of teak, covered 
with lead. The angle of the building at the 





corner, adjacent to the bridge and strand, and 
facing the square, is semicircular. The Strand 
front comes flush up with the pavement, and is 
similar in elevation, although varied in detail, to 
the river front. The materials used in the con- 
struction are mainly Bridgwater brick, relieved 
throughout with dressings of Bath stone. The 
plinth forming the basement is of Pilton stone— 
a material looking like granite, and the roofs 
are slated. The principal hall is 50 ft. long, 
25 ft. wide, by 50 ft. high, and has an open- 
timbered roof, varnished and stained. The tower 
part of the building, at the west end, is used as 
bonded cellars, and for this purpose four exten. 
sive vaults are provided. Upon the exterior of 
the building there is a fair sprinkling of carving 
in the Early English style. The carved work 
upon the river front, and upon the side of the 
building next to the bridge, is complete; but 
that upon the Strand elevation, and upon the 
angle towards the square, is, we believe, to be 
left in block until funds admit of its being 
carried out. The carving has been executed by 
Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. 


ee momen oars cen 


FALL OF BUILDINGS. 


Fall of a London Warehouse.—Great alarm 
was recently created in Watling-street and neigh. 
bourhood, by a loud report proceeding from 
No. 7, Watling-street. It was found that the 
back floors of the building, stored with a large 
quantity of valuable woollen goods, had fallen in 
from roof to basement. Fortunately no one was 
upon the premises at the time. The house, 
which is a very old one, was undergoing repairs, 
and some interference with the foundations, it is 
believed, led to the accident. 

Falling of Vaults at the Market-hall, Birming- 
ham.—For some time past a number of work. 
men have been en in constructing new 
vaults, and enlarging the old ones, underneath 
the Market-hall, Birmingham, Misfortune 
seems to have attended the progress of the 
work; for, a week or two ago, some of the 
arches of the vaults gave way. These were re- 
paired, and the ordinary work was continued. 
Three of the new arches near to the Worcester- 
street end of the hall, however, have since given 
way, and the roof of the vaults, which formed a 
portion of the floor of the hall, about 30 ft. 
square, fell in. Fortunately there was no one 
injured, the workmen having previously left. 











SECRETARYSHIP OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


Tue election of a secretary to succeed Mr. 
Knight, R.A., took place on Tharsday, the 10th 
inst.,and Mr. Eaton was chosen. There were 
upwards of a hundred candidates, and the con- 
test was a severe one, Mr. C. Critchett, educa- 
tional officer of the Society of Arts, being second. 








WATER SUPPLY. 


Tue report for June, of Mr. Frank Bolton, 
Water Examiner, is very interesting. We learn 
from it that the New River Company have 
provided additional steam power, mains, and 
high-service reservoirs, which were required for 
the high-pressure constant supply of the Metro- 
polis Water Act, 1852, and after the passing of 
the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, they undertook 
the construction of a new service reservoir at 
Highgate (336 ft. above Trinity high-water 
mark), as a further addition to their power of 
affording effective constant service. 

The East London Company turned on the 
constant supply on March 25th. The owners 
of houses have been compelled to amend their 
fittings, and the district is now under rapid 
im provement. 

The Southwark and Vauxhall Company are 
constructing covered service-reservoirs at Nun- 
head, to contain 18,000,000 gallons, and erecting 
additional engine-power for high-pressure con- 
stant supply. 

The West Middlesex Company are giving 
constant supply to a number of honses, on the 
application of the owners, who have provided 
fittings according to the Board of Trade regula- 
tions of the 10th of Anganst, 1872. 

The Grand Junction Company have completed 
a high-service reservoir near Kilburn. 

The Lambeth Company are actively carrying 
out extensions and improvements in their works. 





At Molesey, the construction of reservoirs is 
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being proceeded with, to contain 110,000,000 to 
120,000,000 gallons of water, with pumping. 
engines, to fill them to a level of 12 ft. above the 
river. 

If the precautions relative to waste-pipes, 
contained in the following clause of the Board of 
Trade Regulations, 1872, is carried out in its 
integrity, it will confer a great boon on the con- 
sumer, by preventing contamination from the 
gases generated by sewage, which otherwise are 
extremely liable to flow back into the cisterns, 
and become absorbed by the water :— 

Regulation 14.—“ No overflow or waste pipe, 
other than a ‘warning-pipe,’ shall be attached 
to any cistern supplied with water by the com- 
pany, and every such overflow or waste pipe 
existing at the time when these regulations 
came into operation shall be removed, or, at the 
option of the consumer, shall be converted into 
an efficient ‘ warning-pipe,’ within two calendar 
months next after the Company shall have 
given to the occupier of, or left at, the prem‘ses 
in which such cistern is situate, a notice in 
writing, requiring such alteration to be made.” 








GLAZED ROOFING TILES. 


S1r,—Having advertised in your columns and also in 
the Times for glazed tiles for roofing, but without success, 
I. should feel obliged if ag Be pd numerous readers 
would be kind enough to ish me with such informa- 
tion as would enable me to procure them without delay. 

A, TwREDA.s. 





AWARDS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 


The following premiums have been awarded :— 

to dir Charlee Augustus Hartley, for peper ou Phe Delts 

ir Cha ugustus , for paper on “* The Delta 

of the Danube, and the Provisional Works executed at 
the Sulina Mouth.” 

2. A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in books, 
to James Deas, for memoir on “ The River Clyde.” 

3. A Watt Medal, and a Telford Premium, in books, to 
John Head, for paper on “The Rise and Progress of 
Steam Locomotioa on Common Roads,” 

4. A Watt Medal, and a Telford Premium, in books, to 
William Anderson, for description of ‘‘ The Aba-el-Wakf 
a gy Factory, Up pa : : 

. A Telford M a Telford Premium, in books, 
to William Thomas Thornton, C.B., for essay on ‘‘ The 
Relative Advantages of the 6 ft. 6 in. Gauge, and of the 
Metre-Gauge for the State Railways of India.” 

6. A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in books, 
to Colonel William Henry Greathed, C.B., R.E., for his 
account of the Practice and Results of Irrigation in 
Northern India.” 

7. A Telford Premium, in books, to John Milroy, C.E., 
for paper on ‘‘ Cylindrical or Columnar Foundations in 
Concrete, Brickwork, and Stonework,” 

*8. A Telford Premium, in books, to William Pole, 
LL.D., F.R S., for ‘* Notes on the Ri og a 

*9. The Manby Premium, in books, to Thomas Sop- 
with, jun., M. Inst, C.E., for peper on ‘“‘ The Mont Cenis 








THE ALBERT MEMORIAL CHAPEL. 


On the occasion of her Majesty and the Princess 
Beatrice visiting the Albert Memorial Chapel, 
for the purpose of inspecting Baron Triqueti’s 
statue of the late Prince Consort, which is the 
crowning work of the costly decorations that 
adorn the interior of this interesting building, 
the Windsor Express thus described the edifice 
as it now appears :— 

sarcophagus is of shape, adorned with 

finely -sculptured oom, On its top is the statue of 
the Prince, sculptured from the finest statuary marble. 
Kneeling angels a pillow on which rests the head of 
the Prince, who is attired in a Medieval suit of armour 
cand skirt of mail ; the chain and badge of the most noble 
‘Order of the Garter are on his breast ; his right hand 
@ sword drawn from the scabbard, while at 

fis tect is favourite hound, An inser:ption cut 
inthe masthe, 004 gilded, runs thus :—‘ Albert, Prince 
‘Consort, born August 25, 1819; died December 14, 1861. 
Baried in the at Frogmore. ‘I have 
fought the good —_ a finished my course,”’ Few 


people are aware cence of the interior of 
this chapel. Its in progress for 

years, much of it at the cost of the i 
Venetian mosaics cover the 


rich masses of gold and colour. The windows are 
with stained glass, and tell the story of the Prince Con- 
sort’s ancestry. Again on the west wall are p in 
mosaic, the figures of those sovereigns and distinguished 
nected with the building of the castle and th 

chapel; but even more remarkable are the works of art 
orn the walls beneath the windows, Here Baron 

a 











* Have previously received Telford Medals, : 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Marlborough.—Ogbourn St. Andrew’s church, 
in the hamlet of Rockley, has been opened for 
divine service. It is built of Sarsen stone and 
flint, with Bath stone breastwork, and hollow 
walls, 14 in. thick, at a cost of 1,3001.; the con- 


tractor being Mr. Barrett, of Swindon. The land 


was given, and a large portion of the funds 
found by Mr. W. Tanner, of Rockley House ; the 
interior decorations being principally the work 
of Mrs, Tanner. 

Mitcham.—The chief stone of a new church, 
Christ Church, Singlegate, Mitcham, has been 
laid by Mrs. Harris, of Gorringe Park, Mitcham. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harris having expressed their in- 
tention to build a permanent church, the vicar, 
with other gentlemen, formed themselves into a 
committee, and in December, 1871, passed re- 
solutions to co-operate in the erection of a per- 
manent church “capable of enlargement.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris then, through their surveyor, 
Mr. Green, of Chancery-lane, were put into cor- 
respondence with Messrs. F. & H. Francis, the 
architects, who submitted plans, one of which 
was selected, the estimate of cost being 2,6001., 
including heating and lighting, and to accom- 
modate 400 adults and 150 children. Ground 
belonging to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
with adjoining land, forms the site. A preli- 
minary statement was issued by the committee, 
dated the 14th May, 1873, showing a balance in 
excess of cost over subscriptions of 5891. 15s., 
this being attributable to the difference between 
the estimated building cost of 1872 and the pre- 
sent, the former being 2,6001., and the latter 
3,2251., exclusive of lighting and heating. All 
preliminaries being arranged, the chief stone, as 
we have said, has been laid. 

Alton.—The Lord Chancellor has laid the 
foundation-stone of a new church at Alton, 
Hants. His lordship on the occasion said, that 
the outward fabric of a church should be as good 
and as beautiful as it was possible to make it— 
not for the sake of such outer beauty, but for 
the sake of the symbol represented in the work 
they were seeking to accomplish by the erection 
of sach a building. 

Kington.—Some excitement has been caused in 
Kington, on account of the apparently dangerous 
condition of the parish church. The north part 
of the edifice has been taken down in order to 
enlarge it, and from the appearance of the north 
side, especially the pillar which supports the 
chancel arch, it was thought that it would be 
unsafe to hold public worship in it. The state 
of the pillar and foundation had not been noticed 
till about ten o’clock on Sunday morning, and 
the congregation were coming up to church, 
when they were told by the vicar and church- 
wardens that there would be no service that 
day. Workmen were at once engaged to pre- 
vent the wall from settling down any further. 
After examination by the builders, and by Mr. 
W. A. Coombes, one of the architects of the 
Royal Ecclesiastical Commissioners, it was con- 
fidently stated by them that there would be no 
more settlement, and that the church will be 
perfectly safe and fit for public worship. 

Oundle.—The chancel of Barnwell St. An- 
drew’s church has been re-opened, after under. 
going repairs and alteratio:s, under the direction 
of the Rev. G. W. Huntingford, the rector; and 
Mr. Edward Browning, architect, Stamford. 
The floor has been concreted and re-paved with 
Maw’s encaustic tiles; a new stone screen has 
been erected, dividing the church from the 
chancel, with perforated crosses, and surmounted 
with brass ornaments and rails; in the centre 
of the screen are two brass gates, and in the 
sanctuary part of the chancel are two brass 
standards, each containing eleven lights; in the 
choir part are some brass standards for lights; 


in | in the centre of the communion table is a brass 


cross, inlaid with a topaz set in gold, and on 
each side of the cross are two candlesticks, filled 
with large wax candles. The reredos is hung 
with drapery, and part of the floor carpeted. 
The old monument which stood in the chancel, 
to the memory of Nicholas Latham, the founder 
of many charities, has been removed and 
restored. In taking down the monument, a 
piscina was discovered, which has been restored. 
On the north side of the chancel, a new 

is built, which is called the Latham Chapel. It 
is divided from the chancel with an oak screen. 
The builders for the work were Messrs. Halliday. 


’ | & Cave, of Oakham ;. the brass work, hangings, 


and carpets were supplied by Messrs. Jones & 


Willis, of Birmingham; the painting, graining, 
&c., by Mr. Daniel Stevens, of Barnwell. 
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SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stanford-on-Teme.—The new school for the 
united district of Standford and Orleton has 
been opened for the scholars. The school was 
built from the designs of Mr. E. Day, of Worcester, 
architect; the masonry and ter’s work 
being done by Messrs. Bradbourne & Lewis, of 
Clifton-on-Teme, and the ornamental stonework 
by Mr. Forsyth, sculptor, Worcester. 

Highworth.—Thenew national schools at South 
Marston have been . South Marston is a 
district chapelry of the parish of Highworth, 
containing about 400 inhabitants, and three miles 
from Highworth. The new schools have been 
erected on a plot of land forming one corner of 
Mr. Bell’s Park, near to the old school, and in 
about the centre of the village facing the Shri- 
venbam road. The buildings form a group in 
the Early English style. The walls are built of 
the local stone, faced with Swindon stone, the 
dressings of the doors, windows, bell turret, and 
chimney shafts being of Corsham Down Bath 
stone. The internal arrangements consist of a 
school-room, 37 ft. 6 in. long, by 18 ft. broad, 
with a class-room, 14 ft. square; the height of 
both rooms being 15 ft. 6 in. to the ceiling. 
There are distinct entrance-porches for the boys 
and girls, with cap and bonnet rooms attached. 
The school and class rooms are fitted up with 
Colman & Glendinning’s Eastern Counties patent 
desks, which are contrived to allow of their 
being used as desks, either flat for working, or 
sloping for writing and drawing, or they may be 
converted into a backed seat, or two of them 
placed together form a convenient table for tea- 
meetings, &c. The desks stand on a stepped 
platform, and on their being removed and 
placed against the side walls, by means of 
hinged flaps in the floor of the platforms, an 
infants’ gallery is provided, the flaps forming 
the backs of the seats. Cutting-out tables, 
mistress’sdesk, cupboards for work, books, music, 
&c., black-boards, and other modern appliances 
for teaching are provided, including a box of 
models forming a sms!] museum of natural and 
artificial objects. The works have been carried 
out by Messrs. William Drew & Sons, of High- 
worth, from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. James Schofield, of London, 
and have been erected and completely furnished, 
at considerable cost, by Mr. Bell. They are 
designed for 120 children, reckoning 8 ft. super. 
for each child, according to the requirements 
of the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education. 

Bescot. — New schools for Darlaston and 
Wednesbary are proposed to be erected. They are 
intended to provide education for the population 
of Fallings Heath and portions of Wednesbury, 
King’s Hill, and Darlaston, and will materially 
lessen the need for a School Board for Darlaston. 
The new buildings, when completed, are esti- 
mated to cost 1,2001., of which 9801. have been 
already subscribed, inclading a donation of 5001. 
from the Mills family. 

Ipswich.—The schools which have been erected 
by the Local Board, and described in the Builder, 
have been inaugurated by the opening of the 
schools on the Wherstead-road and in Argyll- 
street, which were visited in state by the Mayor 
aud other members of the Corporation, the 
members of the School Board, and of other public 
bodies. 

Torrington (Devonshire). — The new school 
erected by the Local Board has been opened. 
The site is a piece of ground in the centre of the 
town, in continuation of the new terrace recently 
built by the Okehampton Building Company, 
and facing the newly-erected villas on the Rolle 
property. The style of the elevation is simple, 
of Early English treatment, and the buildings 
comprise an infant-school to accommodate 100, 
flanked on one side by a school for boys, and on 
the other side by a school for gi, each of the 
latter giving accommodation for 120 children, 
making a total provision for 340. The exterior 
facing of the walls is of local stone, and the 
dressings are of stone procured at Hamden-hill. 
The slate on the roofs is partly Delabole and 
partly Welsh, laid in alternate longitudinal rows, 
the lighter hue of the one relieving the sombre 
dulness of the other. The building is sur- 
mounted by a bell-turret at the junction of the 
roofs. The extreme point of this structure is 
at least 40 ft. fromthe ground. The dimensions 
are as follows :—Infants’ school, 40 ft. by 20 ft. ; 
girls’ and boys’ schools, each 44 ft. by 18 ft. 
The total cost of the buildings, exclusive of the 





land, for which alone 1701. were paid, has been 
about 1,300/. The architects were Messrs. 
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Garton & King, of Exeter; and the builders, 
Messrs. Medland, Grant, & Eastmond, of Tor- 


rington. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


in commemoration of his being saved from ship- 
wreck in sight of Dundee when returning from 
the Holy Land, where he had been on a third 
crusade with Richard I. of England. The new 
bells required were provided by six local gentle. 
men, the cost being about 7201. The memorial 





Edinburgh. — At, a conference which the 
Chalmers Memorial Committee have had with 
Mr. Steell, that gentleman explained that the 
delay in the execution of the statue had arisen 
from his attention having been very much occu- 
pied with the Albert Memorial; that imme- 
diately on that work being sent to the foundry, 
which it would be in a very short time, this 
monument would have his first and undivided 
attention. The committee had submitted to 
them designs for the pedestal, and expressed a 


stone was laid by Provost Cox, and the bells were 
then set a-ringing in honour of her Majesty’s 
birthday. A commission for the Carmichael 
Monument, which is intended to occupy a pro- 
minent position in front of the Dundee Exchange, 
was intrusted, after a competition, to Mr. Jobn 
Hutchison, R.S.A. The design on which the 
selection proceeded was a statue under life-size, 
and, as the work is intended to be executed on a 
colossal scale, the artist is now about to com. 
mence the large model from which the bronze 








favourable opinion of one which, in the plain 
massiveness of its character, seemed to be in| 


castings will have to be made. In representing 
the old engineer, Mr. Hutchison has aimed at 


keeping with the object in view. As tending to | being thoroughly realistic. He has not thought 
enhance the appearance of the statue, it was| to invest the plain, homely Scotsman with any 
resolved to obtain estimates for the execution artificial graces of classic drapery, but has 
of the pedestal in Peterhead granite. reproduced him in such attire as he was accus- 
At a recent meeting of the Edinburgh and | tomed to go about in, and in connexion with 
Leith Engineers’ Society, Professor Fleeming objects suggestive of his special claims to public 
Jenkin was unanimously appointed president, | recognition. He sits in a postare slightly 
and Mr. Alan Brebner, C.E., and Mr. Alexander | stooping, with head bent forward, and eyes 
Leslie, C.E., vice-presidents for the ensuing! gazing right in front, with an intent expression, 
year. The secretary at a subsequent meeting ' indicative of mental pre-occupation. The statue 
read the third annual report, which stated that | js to be placed on a pedestal of red granite. 

the condition of the society generally daring the! Aberfoyle. —The foundation-stone of a memorial 
past year had been very satisfactory, giving the | eottage, to the memory of William Glen, author 
council good hopes of continued prosperity in | of the well-known Scottish song, ‘“ Waes me for 
the future. Fifteen members had joined during | Prince Charlie,’ has been laid at Craigmuck, 
the year, and six had resigned, so that the total | Aberfoyle, for the benefit of the poet’s widow 
number on the roll at present was sixty-four, | and daughter. Mr. Simpson, architect, Stirling, 





as compared with fifty-five at the corresponding | 
date last year. The financial statement showed | 
a balance in favour of the society of 341. 103. 9d, | 
The report was approved. The chairman | 
delivered the closing address. He then pro- 

ceeded to read a paper on “Our Lighthouse | 
System.” After noticing that the first light- | 
house of modern times was that at the mouth of | 
the Garonne, which was erected by the French | 
in 1584, he gave an interesting sketch of the | 


building of many of the Scotch lighthouses, and | believed that the present glass will be replaced | + 


stated that there were now sixty-four of these, 
which had been raised at a cost of 900,000/. He 
also described the different reflecting and re- 
fracting lights in use, the various burners and 
oils employed, and gave other details regarding 
lighthouse apparatus. 

Glasgow.—The Kibble Crystal Palace, in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, has been opened as a 
place of public amusement. The palace will 
supply a want long felt in the city. Not) 
only will it be devoted to orchestral concerts, | 
but it will also be used for lectures, flower | 
and other shows,—and, in short, everything | 
that appertains to the amusement of the 
public. Some time ago the subject of 
providing suitable hall accommodation for the 
use of the organised trades, was before the 
Glasgow Trades Council, but in consequence of 
various other important matters coming up, was 
not pushed forward. Another effort is to be 
made to raise the necessary amount of money— 
17,0001. or 20,0001.,— which it is estimated will 
be requisite to complete the proposed building. 
Should the funds be procured, it is intended to 
have a hall equal in size to the City Hall, two 
smaller halls suitable for labour exchange, refer- 
ence library, and reading-room, and a suite of 
about twenty rooms, in which committees of the 
various trades could hold their meetings. 

Jedburgh.—It is understood that the Marquis 
of Lothian, acting on the recommendation of Mr. 
Anderson, architect, Edinburgh, has further 
resolved to remove the belfry from the tower of 
Jedburgh Abbey, for the safety of that part of 
the building, and it is expected that buttresses 
will be put up to support the north wall of the 








has given his services gratuitously. 

Crathie.—A memorial window has been put in 
at the parish church of Crathie, by dir-ction of 
her Majesty, in honour of the late Dr. Norman 
Macleod. The window is opposite the royal | 
pew. The stained glass, according to the 
Weekly Scotsman, is not well adapted to its | 
present position, and the figures are too large for 
the small hillside church, besides darkening the 
interior to a very inconvenient degree. It is | 


by some other design, and that a lighter and | 
brighter style of decoration will be adopted. 





VARIORUM. 

“‘Hopce Ponce” (Williams & Norgate), is a 
newspaper in rbyme, so to speak. Advertise- 
ments, accidents, Hou-e of Commons, reviews, 
are made the subjects of Byronic verse, and 
formed into a continuous poem. The work 
displays a considerable amount of cleverness and 
some boldness of thought. “A 101. Tour: 
with Sketches of Travel and Sport. By Cairn 
Sorgh (Wyman & Sons, Great Queen-street),” 
introduces the country of the Ardennes, and 
shows how an agreeable month can be spent at 
small cost, by those who choose to “ manage,” 
Some notes of fishing and shooting are intro- 
duced, and the whole is very pleasantly written. 
“‘ God’s Providence House: a Story of 1791. 
By Mrs. G. Linnewus Banks. London: H. S. 
King & Co.” has now taken the shape of one 
compact volume in the Cornhill Library of 
Fiction. This of itself shows that the story has 
already passed the ordeal of criticism, and we 
can of our own knowle“ge add that it is a very 
clever and interesting book, superior to the 
ordinary run of novels. The scene is laid in and 
near the quaint old city of Chester, the cha- 
racters are marked and natural, and the interest 
of the story is maintained from beginning to 
end. “Sewage: Intermittent Downward 
Filtration separately or in combination with 
Surface Irrigation. By J. Bailey Denton, C.E. 
Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas.” This is a 
reprint of a paper read ata meetingon “ Rivers 














tower. The octagonal part of the belfry is of a 
much earlier style of architecture than the 
greater portion of the tower, and seems not to 
occupy its original position. 

Dundee.—The chief stone in commemoration 
of the restoration of the Old Tower, Dundee, and 
the presentation of a peal of bells just erected 


Purification,” held at Edinburgh in January 
last. In reference to the trial of Mr. Bailey 
Denton’s process at Merthyr, at the instance of 
the Lords Justices of Appeal in Chancery, he 
says :— 

‘* The results of intermittent filtration at Merthyr show 





in the structure, was laid on the 24th of May, in 
the presence of a large assemblage. The restora- 
tion of the tower was begun about three years 
ago under Sir Gilbert Scott, and the original 
details of the architecture have been reprodaced. 
The cost of the restoration, which will amount to 
about 8,0001., has been defrayed chiefly by the 
inhabitants, while the balance is to be paid by 
the Town Council. In a docament placed in the 
foundation-stone, it is stated that the tower was 


—First, that crops of an ordinary agricultural character 
can be grown on the surface of the filtration areas at the 
same time that the sewage is applied to them; second, 
that the return by the sale of crops, caleuluted on the total 
amount of money expented in the necessary works, exceeds 
that derived from any instance of surface irrigation yet 
recorded ; and, third, that the process may be carried out 
without nuisance, or, in fact, without the escape of any 
objectionable odour recognisable twenty yards frem the 
compe of application. Hence the objections anticipated 
y the Rivers Pollution Commissioners have been seve- 
rally met and refuted. I should also state that the 
Mervhyr filtration areas have now been in use about two 





founded in 1189 by David, Earl of Huntingdon, 


years, and that the purifying power of the soil remains 
unimpaired,” 





Mr. Denton states that, comparing ordinary 
surface sewage irrigation, per se, with a com. 
bined system of irrigation and intermittent 
filtration, in the way explained, the original 
outlay will be found to be somewhat greater in 
the latter case than when either process is 
adopted by itself; but the return per acre in the 
case of the combined system will be found to 
exceed very largely that from irrigation or from 
filtration alone. 








Wiscellanes, 


Serious Explosion of Gas at Halifax.— 
The residents in Colbeck-street, Hanson-lane, 
near Pellon-lane, Halifax, were lately startled 
by a sharp explosion at about half-past ten 
o'clock at night, and much exci'ement was 
caused thereby. It was found that an explosion 
of gas had occurred at the house No. 5, and that 
the damage done was serious. The house in 
question had stood empty for nearly three 
months. The gaselier had been taken down, 
and the main being not turned off, and the pipes 
not plagged, hence the escape. A match had 
been struck, and the gas, which had permeated 
through the house ignited, and a terrible ex- 
plosion occurred. The force of the explosion 
was upwards, and the result was that the whole 
of the windows to the two front bedrooms were 
blown out. The stonework was sent flying in 
all directions, the spouting and cornice were 
whirled into the street, and portions of the outer 
skin of the walls to the adjoining houses were 
stripped off. By the fall of the heavy stones 
the area railings were bent and battered in all 
directions, and the head-stone over the door was 
broken. The roof, of grey slate, judging from 
its disjointed and broken condition, appears to 
have been lifted bodily up, and then to have 
fallen back again into its old position. The 
houses on either side were much shaken, and 
had the plaster knocked off the walls in various 
places. Workmen were employed to make good 
he damage, but so shaken was tte front wall 
that it became necessary to take part of it 
down, in order to re-build it in a firmer manner. 


Opening of a New Reservoir at Darling- 
ton.— The new reservoir belonging to the Stock. 
ton and Middlesbrough Waterworks Company 
has been opened by Mr. H. Pease (chairman of 
the company), at Fighting Cocks. The total 
quantity of land coverei by the reservoir is five 
acres and a half; the length at water level 
500 ft., breadth 310 ft., giving a water areca of 
three acres and a half. The mean depth is 
14 f., and the greatest depth of the puddle 
trench is 34 ft., being 17 ft. below the natural 
surface or land, the height of the embankment 
being 17 ft. Provision was made for the 
reservoir storing 11,036,000 gallons of water, 
the weight of which is 50,000 tons. The water 
has to be raised from the Tees at Darlington to 
the reservoir, which is 50 ft. above the level of 
the river; but the fall from Fighting Cocks to 
Middlesbrough is 160 ft. The pumping engines, 
which are situated above Darlington, near Tees 
Grange, are four in number, each of 100-horse 
power. The water is conveyed to Fighting Cocks 
by three mains, the pipes being 12 in., 15 in., 
and 24 in. in diameter. The new reservoir will 
hold a little more than double the quantity of 
the two old ones. Mr. Robinson, of the firm of 
Robinson & I’Anson, has been the engineer to 
the work, the contractors being Messrs. Robinson 
& Marshall, and Mr. Hawksley the consulting 
engineer. 


Hyde Park-corner.—The solicitors to the 
Marquis of Westminster have suggested to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works that the widening 
of the upper part of Grosvenor-place at its 
junction with Piccadilly would form a complete 
scheme in connexion with that now under the 
consideration of the Board, for improving the 
traffic accommodation in the neighbourhood of 
Hyde Park-corner and Hamilton.place; and 
state that his lordship is prepared to undertake 
at his own cost, to the extent of 2,0001., that 
part of the scheme which represents the 
widening of Grosvenor-place, provided a place 
for the deposit of the excavations be given free 
of cost in the Green Park within a reasonable 
distance. 

New Hospital at Beccles.—The foundation- 
stone of this new building has been laid. Mr. 


R. King is the builder, and Mr. J. L. Clements 





the architect. 
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Works at . — The Duke of 
Somerset has called attention in the House 
of Lords to the report of the select committee 
of last session on the works in Alderney, and 
moved for any minute or report which will 
explain the intention of the Government 
in regard to the maintenance of these 
works. The question, he said, was whether 
these works were to be given up, and the 
1,500,0001. already spent on them entirely lost, 
or whether they were to be repaired in some 
way. Viscount Halifax, in reply, said he was 
happy to be able to inform the noble duke that, 
after duly considering the report which had 
been drawn up by the engineer of the Admi- 
ralty, the engineer of the War Office, and the 
civil engineer, who had inspected the works in 
question, the Government had come to the con- 
clusion that Alderney might, in case of war, be 
a good place of observation, and that it would 
not be well for our commerce if it fell into the 
hands of the French, or into the possession of 
any other foreign nation, and they had therefore 
decided to maintain these works. He had been 
given to understand that the works could be 
kept up for between 5,0001. and 7,0001. a year, 
and that the necessary repairs could be carried 
out for between 100,0001. and 150,0001. The 
Duke of Cambridge suggested that the repairs 
might be carried out to a great extent by means 
of convict labour, and thus the expense might 
be greatly reduced. 


Machine-laid Roadways and Fire-proof 
Buildings. — Mr. R. Stone, the patentee, 
has aranged to lay down, by a self-acting 
machine, a specimen of his wood pavement and 
concrete foundations in King William-street, 
City, leading from London Bridge to the Bank. 
This process, as described by the patentee, 
takes the gravel and cement direct from the 
carts, lifting them 20ft. in the air, whence 
they fall into a gauging hopper, under which is a 
fly-wheel which mixes the particles while dry, 
and passes them on to a wet wheel, which 
remixes them. From thence the material 
passes through a feeder into a working 
hopper, and by a leveller is brought under 
@ roller carrying a pressure-power of 200 Ib. to 
the square inch. While in a fluid state the 
whole body is compressed into a solid slab, more 
durable, he says, than stone, warranted water- 
proof and never to crack or give way. The cost 
is said to be 35 per cent. less than the ordinary 
way of laying roads, besides being laid in less 
than one-eighth the time. The patentee’s com- 
position roadways, mixed with chemicals and 
prepared Portland cement made from Halkin 
mountain and flint stone, laid plain or fluted, 
and noiseless and not slippery, exceeds granite, 
he says, in durability, and at less than half the 
cost. Fire-proof floors and ceilings are laid 
under Mr. Stone’s patent processes. 


Ditchingham Country Hospital, Bungay. 
All Hallows Country Hospital has been opened. 
It is a large block of buildings situated near the 
railway station at Ditchingham, and has been 
erected in connexion with the House of Mercy 
in that parish, and under the auspices, and 
mainly by the exertions, of the rector of the 
parish, the Rev. W. E. Scudamore, and his coad- 
jutors the Sisters of Mercy. The edifice itself 
in the exterior presents no very imposing ap- 
pearance, being built entirely on the ground- 
floor. The rooms throughout are lofty and well 
lighted and vent‘lated. There are two large 
wards—one for male and the other for female 
patients—containing six beds each. Between 
the beds are screens, on which the artistic 
taste of the “ Sisters” (whose handiwork they 
are) is displayed. The walls of the room are 
further adorned with suitable prints and illu- 
minated texts; shelves of books are also to be 
seen. There are couches and easy chairs for the 
use of convalescents, whilst a table in the centre 
of the room is spread with scrap-books and 
materials for various games. Besides these 
wards there is the surgical ward, the surgeon’s 
room, the dispensary, the operating-room, lava- 
tories, private rooms for the nurses and sisters, 
domestic offices, and the hospital chapel. 


St. Giles’s, Newcastle-under-Lyne.—The 
demolition of the late structure bas disclosed the 
fact that there have been already three edifices 
erected to the tower,—one, of course, contem- 
poraneous with it. In removing the rubbish, 
so as to get the level of the floor for the new 
building, some specimens of tiles, supposed to 
be as old as the twelfth century, were taken 


up. 


National Health Society. — The first 
annual report of this Society, read at its general 
meeting on 12th June, has been issued in a 
printed form (Office, 9, Adam-street, Adelphi). 
This society was begun in July, 1871, by a few 
friends, who met together at the house of Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, “to consider the propriety 
of forming an Association for promoting Sanitary 
Knowledge,” and a resolution was passed to 
form ‘‘A National Health Society, whose object 
shall be the promotion of health amongst all 
classes of the population.” Mr. Toulmin Smith 
is the secretary. The society has already been 
engaged in useful work, and the committee hope 
to arrange, for the coming autumn, sets of Lec- 
tures at Islington, Kensington, St. John’s-wood, 
and Stamford-hill, or where they may find that 
circumstances render it advisable. They invite 
assistance from all interested in this wide field 
of work, whether as lecturers or teachers, by 
the reading of papers, the teaching of classes, or 
the formation of teaching centres in different 
neighbourhoods, and will thankfully receive 
gifts of books, reports, and appliances for the 
library, and for teaching. 


Rotherham.—A numerously-attended public 
meeting has been held in the lecture-hall of the 
Rotherham Mechanics’ Institute, for the purpose 
of considering what measures should be adopted 
to carry out the projected restoration of the 
parish church in this town. The chairman said 
that the object of the alterations in the church 
was increased accommodation,—the making of 
such accommodation as would be available. At 
present the nave, galleries, and ground floor 
accommodated just 800 persons, but if the plans 
of Sir Gilbert Scott were adopted they would be 
able to find accommodation for 1,130 adults. 
The cost of the alterations would amount to 
5,0001., exclusive of the architect’s charges and 
the “inevitable extras,” which would, no doubt, 
increase that sum to 6,0001. Sir Gilbert Scott 
was down last week, and he found that much 
more must be spent upon the exterior of the 
edifice than upon the seats, and he also found 
that the spire had very much decayed in the 
interior, The exterior was repaired some ten 
years ago, and was now in very good condition. 
Resolutions in support of the object of the meet- 
ing were adopted. 


St. Helen’s Town-hall.—A mecting of the 
St. Helen’s Improvement Committee was held on 
the 10th inst., in order to receive tenders for the 
erection of a local town-hall. Our readers will 
doubtless remember that Mr. Urmson, of Liver- 
pool, who originally tendered for the work, and 
whose tender was accepted, was eventually 
obliged, in consequence of the delay in com- 
mencing the work and the enormous advance in 
the price of building materials, to decline the 
tender unless an advanced price was given. The 
corporation, however, were indisposed to give 
this advance, and the consequence was that 
fresh tenders for the work were solicited. These 
were opened at the meeting. Nine builders 
tendered, viz., Messrs. Grindrod & Hargreaves, 
Tomkinson & Son, G. Rome, Jones & Son, 
Roberts & Robinson, T. Urmson, Burroughs & 
Son, all of Liverpool; and W. Harrison and G. 
Harris & Sons, of St. Helen’s. The tenders 
ranged in aggregate cost from about 30,7581. to 
28,3161. It was ultimately decided to recom- 
mend the council to accept the lowest tender, 
that of Mr. G. Rome, of Liverpool, the sum 
being 28,3161. 


York-gate.—In compliance with a resolution 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works of the 16th 
of May last, their Works Committee have con- 
sidered the letter from Mr. J. R. Planché, 
Somerset Herald, on behalf of the British Ar- 
cheological Association, calling attention to the 
desirability of the preservation of York-gate, 
Victoria Embankment, and of its utilisation as 
an additional means of communication with the 
Embankment. The committee are of opinion 
that the Board should refrain from touching 
the gate. They therefore recommend “ That 
Mr. Planché be informed, in reply to his letter, 
that the Board are not prepared to take any 
action with reference to the gate.” The report 
was agreed to without discussion. 


Regulations of House —The 
Board of Works for the Westminster District, 
under the guidance of Mr. R. R. Arntz, their 
surveyor, have issued a useful paper of conditions 
for the regulation of house drainage, and Mr. 
Arntz supplements it with a sheet of plans and 





sections, 





The New Reservoir at North Malvern.— 
The Malvern Local Board have written to Mr. 
Hawksley, C.E., asking him to give his opinion 
as to the future security of the new reservoir at 
North Malvern, when constructed according to 
the plans of the town surveyor. Mr. Hawksley 
stated his terms to be ten guineas per day and 
travelling expenses. The contractor of the tank, 
Mr. J. H. Clark, of Warwick, has stated to the 
Local Board that he has surveyed the reservoir 
works, and, “setting aside the whole company 
of amateur builders, and that august body, the 
British public, to neither of whom he addressed 
himeelf on building subjects,” he states that, so 
far as thirty years’ experience gives weight to 
confidence, he had not the slightest doubt of the 
structure, when finished, fulfilling all the inten- 
tions and expectations it was designed to. He 
was glad to hear that they proposed calling in 
Mr. Hawksley to give his opinion. 


Mahogany.—The official statistics which 
record our trade in mahogany of late years are 
not devoid of interest. Referring to the imports 
of this article, we find that in 1848 the amount 
imported into this country was 31,668 tons; and 
in 1852, 41,090 tons. The imports for the 
following years are steadily maintained, and, 
indeed, the trade seems to be characterised by 
an absence of fluctuation. In 1861 the amount 
imported was 53,798 tons, which is the highest 
amount we note as being received in this country 
in one year; for subsequently to 1861 the im. 
ports appear to have somewhat declined. With 
regard to the sterling value of these imports, we 
find that the amount was in 1856, 419,9361., and 
in 1861, 568,9161. From these figures it will be 
seen that the import trade in mahogany is rather 
a valuable one. 


Wisbeach.—The Wesleyan Chapel, a large 
structure erected about forty years back, has 
been re-opened, after undergoing a complete 
renovation of its interior. New pewing and 
other fittings have been provided, and the large 
galleries which formed a complete amphitheatre 
in the chapel, have been removed and lower 
and lighter galleries inserted on three sides 
only, a new end wall, with appropriate archi- 
tectural features, being erected behind the 
pulpit. The windows have been reglazed with 
tinted cathedral glass; those behind the pulpit 
with grisaille glass. The ceilings and walls 
have been decorated in distemper, from the 
designs of the architect, Mr. Tait, of Leicester. 
The public hall, a large building in the Greek 
style of architecture, is about to be renovated, 
under the direction of the same architect. 


St. Luke’s, Chesterton, Cambridge.—We 
mentioned in our last that this church was about 
to be proceeded with. The mode of selecting 
an architect in this case was somewhat unusual. 
There was a large committee, consisting of about 
forty members. Six architects were named, but 
instead of giving all these architects the trouble 
to make special drawings for the proposed new 
church, they were simply requested to send a 
portfolio of drawings of some of their works, 
and it was then left to a sub-committee to 
examine and report as to whose style of work 
they preferred. Mr. W. Smith, of the Adelphi 
was ultimately selected. If a committee cannot 
agree upon any one name, the above course 
seems a sensible one. At any rate, a great deal 
of lost labour was avoided by it. 


Works at Harrow.—The contractors com- 
menced excavating for the foundations of the 
public hall on Tuesday last, and must get it 
finished by Christmas next.——We learn from 
the Harrow Gazette that the first of the 
Lyon tercentenary commemoration buildings 
has just been begun,—the gymnasium, which 
is to be erected in the rear of the old school 
buildings, and quite close to the racket-courts. 
The builders are Messrs. Kindell & Lander. 
——tThe Natural Science Schools will be begun 
very shortly, on the plot of ground to the 
north-east of the new schools. We understand 
the contract of Messrs. Woodbridge & Lander 
has been accepted. 


New Cemetery for Darlington.—Owing to 
the increasing population and development of 
this borough, the town council have found it 
necessary to provide a new cemetery at the 
north end of the town, a@ site for which has 
been presented to the town by the Messrs. 
Pease. At acouncil meeting held on the 10th 
inst, a resolution was passed appointing Mr. 
G. G. Hoskins, of Darlington, architect for the 
chapels and lodges. 
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Stockholm Wood Trade.—We learn from 
Stockholm that the rise which has taken place 
there of late in the price of charcoal must 
necessarily affect the exportation of wood 
goods; while another not inconsiderable in- 
fluence on this branch of export must be the 
operation of several large steam works esta- 
blished in Stockholm for the manufacture of 
carpentry goods. This manufacture is becoming 
one of very great importance. The goods 
chiefly made are mouldings, panelling, door and 
window sills, window-sashes, doors, entire 
dwelling-houses, and other buildings. In this 
manufacture many parts of the raw material 
which would otherwise be wasted are utilised. 


Connexion of Workmen’s ons with 
Politics in Spain.—A meeting of 3,000 work- 
men was held at Alcoy, an important manu- 
facturing town in the province of Alicante. The 
men resolved upon a strike. The next day they 
proclaimed the Commune. Riots ensued, and 
some manufactories were reported to have been 
bornt, as well as the town-hall and other build- 
ings, and the mayor of Alcoy and other officials 
killed and wounded,—the bodies of the dead 
being dragged through the streets, and other 
atrocities committed. At Barcelona, too, an 
attempt was made by workmen to imitate the 
Alcoy movement by burning the churches and 
other public edifices, but it was scouted by the 
mass of the workmen themselves. 


Fire at Whitechapel.—The extensive works 
of Mr. Little, builder, situate in Size-yard, 
High-street, Whitechapel, have been on fire. 
Owing to the large quantities of timber that 
became ignited, the reflection was visible in all 
parts of the metropolis. On the arrival of the 
engines, the attention of the firemen was directed 
toa large stack of timber that the flames had 
not reached, and their efforts to save it from 
destruction were successful. Had it been other- 
wise, the fire must have extended to the pre- 
mises of a wholesale rag and waste-paper 
merchant, in which case the houses in Old 
Montague-street would have been placed in great 
danger. 

The Bradford Sewage Works. — These 
works are about to be handed over, according to 
previous arrangement, by the Bradford Corpora- 
tion to the Peat Engineering Company for the 
defecation of the sewage by that company for 
twenty-one years, without cost to the Corpora- 
tion. The system adopted to purify the sewage 
is said to be that of filtration through charcoal, 
or more properly through a mixture of clay and 
peat burnt together and afterwards pulverised. 
The works are now practically completed, and 
Mr. Neill, the contractor, has handed them over 
to the Corporation. 


sm Steam Superseded.” —“ We have spoken, 
in @ preceding number,” says the Journal du 
Havre, “of an extraordinary discovery an- 
nounced by Galignani’s Messenger of Paris, 
it being nothing less than an agent destined 
to entirely replace steam. The inventors 
of this process are MM. Brachigny and J. 
Deschamps, domiciled at Rouen, 9, Rue de 
Sotteville. They pretend, by the aid of their 
apparatus, which works without coal or any 
other combustible, to replace the present 
machines, whatever be their power. Their in- 
vention, they say, is equally applicable to land 
industry and to navigation.” 


Gallery of Ilustration.—The tenancy of 
Mr. and Mrs. German Reed is about to expire at 
the Gallery of Illustration, which, after the 31st 
of the present month, will cease to exist as a 
place of public entertainment. Mrs. Reed, we 
are glad to hear, will resume her entertainment 
as usual next season, and has already had several 
offers of premises eituated in the centre of town, 
and better adapted to give effect to her admir- 
able productions. We may add, that on the 
Slst instant, the last day of performance at the 
Gallery, “ Mildred’s Well,” “Our Garden Party,” 
and “ Very Catching,” will be given twice. 

The Princess Mary’s Village Home.—At 
Addlestone, in Surrey, the foundation-stones have 
been laid of three additional cottages in the 
Village Home which has been founded under the 
patronage of the Princess Mary of Teck as a 
refuge for little girls,—the children of convicts. 
The home is built in a large field bought between 
two and three years ago by Miss Cavendish. 
a Pp" aly es igte m seventy children 
ou , to whom it is intended to extend 
benefit of the institution. - 


Surrey Archwological Society 

annual excursion of this society has been held, 
the route selected being a fresh one to the 
majority of the members. The rendezvous was 
Wallington Station, near Croydon, and the order 
of the day was to proceed thence, in wagonettes 
provided for the purpose, to Carshalton Church ; 
from there, by Merton Abbey, to Merton Church, 
and then to Cexsar’s Camp at Wimbledon, wind- 
ing up with a visit to the residence of Mr. 
Peck, M.P. This programme was faithfully 
carried out, and, in the result, afforded a day’s 
excellent entertainment. 


Proposed Restoration of Reigaté Parish 
Church.—An influential meeting has been held 
in Reigate to consider the propriety of restoring 
the parish church, and to hear the report of the 
architect, Sir G. Gilbert Scott, on the subject. 
The Bishop of Winchester presided. The 
architect’s report, which estimated the cost of 
the various necessary works at 6,3001., was read, 
and appropriate resolutions promotive of the 
object of the meeting were unanimously passed, 
including the appointment of a committee to 
collect subscriptions and carry out the work of 
restoration. 


Extension of Railways.—A company has 
just been registered under influential auspices, to 
assist the French in constructing certain public 
works of European utility. It is named “The 
French Railways General Extension Company, 
Limited,” and has been founded with a capital 
of one million, of which three-fifths have been 
subscribed by the founders. It is proposed to 
build a railway direct from Calais to Marseilles, 
for which concessions and subsidies have been 
obtained from the departments traversed, and 
hereafter to engage in other enterprises. 


Chimney Sweeping.—The following ma 
be of use to persons living in the country :—. 
chimney, with a sharp bend, for many years 
caused great inconvenience. As itcould not be 
swept from the bottom with the ordinary country 
apparatus, a cord was attached to the rod, just 
below the brush, and passed through the ring of 
a 20 lb. weight, placed on the floor, and it was 
swept with the greatest facility. The weight 
was placed so as to make the required curve, 
and the cord held by an assistant.—SENEX. 


Northamptonshire Architectural Society. 
On the 22nd and 23rd inst. this architectural 
society will hold its yearly meeting, in conjunc- 
tion with the Architectural Society of the 
County of Leicester, at the town of Coventry. 
During the two days there will be a public 
temporary museum at St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 
The programme of the proceedings includes a 
public meeting at St. Mary’s Hall on the 22nd 
inst. in the morning, with a paper by Mr. 
Fretton on the antiquities of Coventry. 


g of the New Leeds Bridge.— 
The mayor of Leeds, on the 19th inst., formally 
opened the new Leeds Bridge, at the bottom of 
Briggate, erected in place of the old and dan- 
gerous one, which for many years occupied the 
site. With its approaches, the new structure— 
a bridge of a single span,—has been erected at 
a cost of 15,0001. 


Sculptures for Newcastle.— Mr. D. W. 
Stevenson, of Edinburgh, has completed four 
colossal figures, which are to be erected in front 
of the new police courts, in Pilgrim-street, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. The figures represent Jus- 
tice, Truth, Mercy, and Peace. They are each 
7% ft. high, and carved in freestone. 


Persian Railways.—The English engineers 
have completed the survey of the first fifty 
miles—viz., from Teheran to Kasvin—of the 
proposed line of railway from Teheran to Resht, 


Lubbock for 5001. 


although covering an area of 7 a. 3 p., with a 
height of 135 ft., has been bought by Sir John | ,,"cr slterstions st the Rose Bank, Fulham, for General 


stabling, #0. at Down Fiace, Guildford, 
. —— ‘The fon ar. W. F, Favieil. Mr, Henry heck, anabinent? 


Quantities s gt 






































Po. eeceaseearetesereneeress 22,922 4 7 
Lyun & Dudley 2600 0 0 
| nies eetcceesceneresenseanese 2,419 rs 4 
Strudwick 2,393 0 0 
Jarrett 2,390 0 0 
Mason 2,389 0 0 
Tse 230 0 0 
Colliver 2,200 0 0 
peta accepted 2,170 ° ° 
Sours ( D innsocnes oounninéee wie 38 
Brett 1,050 0 0 
J. Mitchell & Bon .....c..000ceces 1,899 0 0 
For villa residence for Mr. George Wells, Bedford, 
sher, architect :— 


aes supplied, Mr. John U 




















arter £2,026 0 
a 1,969 0 
ull 835 0 
Foster 1,790 0 
Canvin 1,767 0 
Litehfield 1,765 10 
Freshwater (accepted) ........... 1,725 0 





For new workhouse buildings, W: 




















cocoeoeco t coococoo 
~~ 


Union. Messrs, Bidlake & Fleeming, architects : 
Cliver. £13,958 0 
13,288 0 

Everall & Morris .....0..000 eceseee 13,281 0 
Simpson 13,092 0 
Millington i683 0 
Horsman 12,142 0 
Moore 11,748 0 
Chapell 11,281 0 








For Hadley Schools for the Wellington (Salop) School 
Board, including ee eg outbuildings, play- 
ground, &e. Messrs, Bi e-& Fleeming, architects :~ 























Espley & son 2,885 0 0 
Whittons 2,749 0 0 
ot) RRS 2,579 2 6 
Millington & Bon..........0sccsesee 2,549 8 4 

oore 2,536 18 6 
Birrell 2,534 0 0 
Cross 2,470 0 0 
Jones 2,464 0 0 
Paterson & Sons ....0...cecerseeee - 2,431 18 6 





For four cottages, at Pirton, near Hitchin, Herts, for 
Mr, Stafford Allen, Messrs. Habershon & Pite, archi- 


tects :— 
Leatherdale & Son (accepted) ... £585 0 0 





For the erection of a residence and stabling at Short- 
lands, for Mr. J. Kerby. Mr, Charles J. Shoppee, 


tect :— 
Crossley (accepted) .......0000000. £1,745 10 0 





For alterations and re-seating Christ Church, Woburn- 
square. Mr. Henry Hall, architect. Quantities supplied 
by Mr. 6. J. Thacker :— 
































Tibbitts 00 
Cox & Bons _..........0000 00 
Aitchison & Walker .. 1,625 0 0 
Phillips & Bn ..,.....s.ececesenee see 1,308 0 0 
Simpson 1,222 9 0 
Axford 1,193 0 0 
Henshaw & Co 1,184 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringhan ...... -. 1,175 0 0 
Hill & SOnS..........es0cce-cosccseeseesee 1, 00 
Hobson 1,145 0 0 
Re-seating. 
Aitchison & Walker .........c0s000 £1,767 0 0 
Phillips & Son .....cccccrscccrrseesees 1,625 0 0 
Cox & Son : 1,619 0 0 
A ALERT RDO: . 1,425 0 0 
Axtord 1,360 0 0 
Hobson 1,268 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringhan ........ . 1,256 0 0 
Henshaw & Co........scccsrsrcseroesee 1,230 0 0 
Hill & BOMB ....s0.cee eee wacsecend coe 3,174 0 © 





For e first-class swimming-bath, for the Commissioners 
of the 8t. Marylebone Baths and Wash-houses. Mr. 
H. Saxon Snell, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
R, W. Griffiths and the architect :— 











Lacy... oe 852 0 0 
Bridgman, Nuthall, & West...... 4,769 0 0 
Harris & SOMB .....cccccccssssseseees 4,768 0 0 
Simpson ...... 4,700 0 0 
Howard, Brothers ............00000 4,450 0 0 

bipeaie 4,390 0 0 
Temple & Forster ...,......00 soe 4324 0 0 
Newman & Mann..............c00s008 4,320 0 0 
Perry, Brothers (accepted)...... 4,250 0 0 

















Wraysbury, . Fredk, W. Albury, 
on the Oaspian. Part of them have left for Bi ee oe me 6 ere 
Resht, to commence surveying thence towards oom £1,910 2 6 
ga a ORGS naeeescesvsvvenseercsstnnesesrenens 1,900 0 9 

Silbury Hill—The Bristol Times po eo eae 
that Silbury Hill, Wilts, a mound of little value, WORE EG. cenreestancdteomcssess 1,725 0 0 
except in an archeological point of view, Watson 1,687 0 0 











McMardo, C.B. Mr. Geo. Saunders, architect :— 
Wagner (accepted) .......... Bivens £317 10 0 











TENDERS 


For alterations and additions to No. 83, High-street, 
Chem, Mr. Robert P. Notley, architect :— - 














all £775 0 0 
TORE TE TING sa snconcnserserscenstensse> 758 0 0 
Bnelling 744 00 
McLachlan 729 0 0 
Clement (accepted) srecveeees 580 0 0 


For the erection of schools and class-rooms for 400 
children, with teachers’ residence, at Downham Market, 
Norfolk, for the Downham Market School Board. Messrs. 
Mumford & Tennant, architects :— 














ro £3,850 0 0 

3,799 0 0 

Bennett, Brothers ....ccccsesrseeee 3,642 10 0 

B et eveseeee eeeesotose 3, 00 

C. Bennett 3,44 0 0 
Hubbard (accepted) ........00000008 2,908 0 0 





